








WORLD RACING 


AMERICA'S KELSO 
AGAINST THEM ALL 



Fortunate 


father 

Ernie 

Klack 


gets Carter s knitted 
boxer shorts from 
his Klack claque 


Observe the fitting tribute to 
the head of the family Carter's 
new knit boxers. And how they fit! 
Wife Irma and the kids know that 
Ernie always welcomes the trim 
looks and soft comfort of these 
cotton knit shorts. And Irma's 
well aware that they never need 
Ironing (Carter's made ironing 
obsolete years ago as If you 
didn't know). Singularly smart 
suggestion for spoiling a man: gifts 
of boxer shorts knitted by Carter's. 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it imi I'l HjiufJ/mif iiiii iirrifnifiifili') to wear any other kind. 



TME WILLIAM CARTER CO NEEOHAM HEIGHTS MASS 

KNITS EVERY UNDERWEAR STYLE — 
BRIEFS . . . T-SHIRTS . . . ATHLETIC SHIRTS 


NEAT PRINT Knit Bocats, $1.75 ... at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan 
Marsh Co. — aU stores. Kennedy’s — all stores • CHICAGO. Baskin — all stores 
CINCINNATI. Shlllito's • CLEVELAND, The May Co. — Downtowrt and branches 
DENVER. May 0 & F • DES MOINES. Younkers and branches • DETROIT. The J. L. 
Hudson Co. • GRAND RAPIDS. Paul Steketee & Sons • INDIANAPOLIS. L. Strauss & 
Co. • LOS ANGELES, Bullock's — Downtown. Westwood, Pasadena, Santa Ana • 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dayton's - NEWARK. Hahne & Comoany • NEW YORK. B. Altman & 
Co., Wallachs, Franklin Sirnon • PHOENIX. Diamond's • PITTSBURGH. Kaufmann’s 
. ROCHESTER. E. W. Edwards &Son, Inc. • SALT LAKE CITY. Z.C.M.I. ♦ ST. LOUIS, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller — all stores • ST. PAUL, Dayton's • WILMINGTON, Kennard's. 



SKIN FACE j HANDS 

DRY? IRRITATED? CHAPPED? 




New! Old Spice Outdoor Lotion '^weather-guards” 
your skin — ends all three problems! 


PROTECTS! New scientific formula 
‘■weather-guards'’your face and hands, 
sets up a protective barrier against 
wind, sun. rugged weather. Prevents 
d/yness, keeps your skin comfortable. 


HEALS! Brings quick relief whenever 
weather or shaving cause skin irrita- 
tion. Contains ALLANTOIN to speed 
healing of cuts, nicks, rashes, razor 
burn. Soothes chapping, chafing fast. 


CONDITIONS! Combats cracking and 
roughness with Lanolin and five special 
skin conditioners. Smooths and softens, 
cools and refreshes; disappears in- 
stantly into your skin, never feels sticky. 




OUTDOOR 

LOTION 


1.00 


Shulton 



You coutdn t take better color slides 
if world-famous photographer Wally Seawell 
set the exposure I 


New electric-eye camera sets itself to professional standards 


If you want sparkling color slides every 
lime, this is ihe camera: the Argus 
Aulronic 35. The ama/ing electric eye 
"looks" at the subject, judges the light, 
and then sets the lens-all automatically. 
It even warns you not to shoot when 
the light’s too ilim. And this superb 
35mrn color-slide camera is so easy to 
operate, your wife will he taking pic- 
tures of you for a change. One stroke 
of the rapid advance lever cocks the 


shutter, advances film and counter. You 
shoot lust — click! click! click! Double 
exposures arc impossible! The coupled 
rangefinder makes focusing fast and 
foolproof. Even Hash settings are fig- 
ured automatically, l.ock out the auto- 
mation and you have an incredibly 
flexible ntiintatl camera. .Speeds up to 
1 /500lh. Famous Cinlar f/3.5 lens. All 
yours for less than $90. 1 eather carry- 
ing case and flash unit also available. 


Drape the Autronic .35 around your neck 
and you'll feel like a pro. You’ll he a 
pro, loo, the minute you sec the results. 


Quality so fine it's 
unconditionally guaranteed! 

Argus Will repair Ilia product without cost 
upon its prepaid return to the factory or its 
authon.’ed repair service by the original 
Owner within one year of the purchase date. 



Co/or makes the difference 


makes it easy! 


GENBRAL TELEPHONE s ELECTRONICS 
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Sports [lllstratpo, publisheil 
weekly by Time Inc.. S40 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago II. 111., except 
one issue at year end. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago. III., and 
at additional mailing offices. Au- 
ihoriyed as secnnd-cla.ss mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
postage in ciuh. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions $6.75 a year. This 
issue published in national and 
separate editions. Additional pages 
of separate editions numhered or 
allowed for as follows: eastern. 
El-Eil2; western. W I-WI2: special. 
’5PI-SP4 


AcknoH'Intgmenis on page HI 


Next week 

The powers of ibc Big Ten 
battle for a trip to the Rose 
Bowl. Two crucial games, lowu 
vs. Ohio State and Minne- 
sota vs. Michigan State, are 
covered in words and color. 


A 66-ycar'Old left-handed sur- 
geon from Dallas is, surpris- 
ingly, still an active polo play- 
er and, even more surprisingly, 
still a firsKlass one. Meet the 
lively Dr. Raworih Williams. 

In December Heavyweight 
Champion Floyd Patterson 
fights unknown Tom McNccl- 
ey. Marlin Kane describes his 
good points (a violent nature) 
and bad points (no punch). 



peilMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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THH WORD 
YOU WILL 
HEAR MOST 
WHILE 
TRAVELING 
IN MEXICO! 


is tlic expression o{ an 
inliorn, deep-rooted attitude. 
Your friends: tlie farmer, 
tlic station attendant, 
the city dweller, the hotel 
man... all are ready to 
welcome you to MEXICO, 
traditionally the friendliest 
country in the world. 

Come... spend your vacation 
with amigos, AMIGO! 

CoKdu^you/t7kcuAe^Gg&t(/ 
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Encouragement 

for 

GENTLEMEN 



I. HE WAY IS OPEN without fear 
or favor for intertsted gentlemen to seize their 
Natural right to clothing combining 
the muck-desired virtues of AUTHENTIC 
Natural cut with the lasting 6<n</jf of 
HONEST tailoring at a fair and 
equitable price calculated to give SATIS- 
FACTION. 

Tliat aflcicDt Jynoay osder irliich each ncir naa 
scckiag freedom of dress was made to suffer the 
BARBS of RIDICULE, the NAGGING of 
CUCKOLDS, aad the SNUBS of SNOBS who 
reserved that right to themselves alone — that 
tyranny has now been toppled ! 




'aROFF, tailor of Philadelphia (The 
Cradle of Freedom in Menswear: offers to 
all men encouragement and All T H EN TIC 
AP Pare L free from compromise. Well- 
tempered garments, each and every one corry- 
ing THE 'BOTANY' 500 LABEL as a 
mark of pride and a proof of quality. 

'BOTANY' 500 tailored by Datoff suits 569,50 
(vest iaclodedi. Sport coats $39.95. Topcoats 
$65.00 (slightly higher in the Wcsti. and arc 
sold only by apparel stores of HIGH REPUTE. 
Inquiries may be addressed to: H. Datoff 6 Sons, 
Inc.. 2300 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania la division of Botany Industticsj. 


:BOTANY’500*’ 

^tailoreii by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 
(The Cradle of Freedom in Menswear) 
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iSiinuown or H-igli N OOll . . . 
you 11 liave tlie time of your lile 

Walking on the beach as the etening sun goes doun and the stars 
come out. Or a gay luncheon on a terrace overlooking the clear blue 
sea, In moon-lit hours or sun-lit hours holiday joys abound in 
eoral-isled Bermuda . . . CJrcat Britain's loveliest Island Colonv. 

BERMUDA 



Be busy or be lazy. Five ehampionship golf courses. Superb lennis courts. One of the world's great game fishing areas. Sail, skindivc or, 
water ski. Shop in stores displaying the finest British and European merchandise. See historic sites. Swim in the dearest water, loaf on 
the softest beaches. Dine and dance. Sec your travel agent, or write ‘•BERMUDA", 620 Fifih Avenue, New York 20. New York. 


El 




siruvtor rrommke explains the Subtleties Of an extra-Ory martini. 


Lufthansa uet 


r 
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Herbert Frommke teaches these girls how to be good mixers 


This pun is intentionai. Mr. Frommke skill- 
fully steers his Lufthansa student stew- 
ardesses through the intricacies of making 
perfect cocktails. At the same time, he 
imbues them with Lufthansa’s doctrine 
that service aloft should be a charming 
dinner party. And the results are marvel- 
ous. Mr. Frommke and his colleagues 
pride themselves on turning out perfect 


stewardesses. Only two out of ten appli- 
cants are accepted for Lufthansa stew- 
ardess school after comprehensive testing 
and several interviews. Each girl must 
speak three languages and classes are 
conducted on a multilingual basis. The 
girls enjoy it. And you’ll enjoy Lufthansa. 
Ask your Travel Agent about Lufthansa’s 
gentle Jets . . .Worldwide! 


•Nonstop daily New York to Franklurt... immediate Jet 
cenneelion 4 times weekly to Hamburg. 

• Nonstop New York to Cologne and on to Munich 

• Only nonstop tIight-Chleago to Germany 

• Direct San Francisco to Paris and Frankturi 

• Direct Montreal to Frankfurt 

• Lufthansa Service. Worldwide, via American-built Boeing Jets 
Europe to the Middle East, Orient. Africa and South America. 


LUFTHANSA 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada 
E2 





POINT OF 
FACT 


A NAtional Football League quiz to 
excite the memory and increase the 
knowledge of fans and armchair experts 


? When M'fl.v the Sulional Fool hall League ar- 
ganizetl? . *• 

• In 1920, but it was then called the Ameri- 
can Professional Football Association. The 
present name was adopted in 1922. 


? tl hat i\ the longesl-continiiiiig rivalry in the 
ML? 

• That between the Green Bay Packers, the 
only team dinins all the way back to the 
first official standings in 1921, and the Cht- 
caco Hears, who moved to Chicago from 
I ceatur. III. in 1922. In 84 meetings, from 
1921 through I960, the Bears have won 50, 
C reen Hay 28. and there have been six tics. 


? In 16 seasoiix with the Wushiiigitui Retl- 
xkins. Baugh completed I.TOV paxxex, 

a league record. Who i.x closest la Baugh' i 
record? 

• Bobby Laync of the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
now in his I4ih season, had 1,623 comple- 
tions at the end of I960. Laync. however, 
has already attempted more passes than 
B;iugh (3.318, for a 48.9' , completion aver- 
age). B^iugh threw 3.016 passes for a 56.7' ^ 
completion average. 


? Vie two men who rank fourth and fifth 
among aillinie NFL passers are still active, 
and are on the .tame team. Who are they? 

• Y. A.Tittlc(I.387complctions)andChar- 
Icy Conerly (1,374), both members of the 
N.Y. Giants. 

ctmlimnnl 
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QuaffmansBip 


CARLSBERG INTRODUCES THE EXECUTIVE QUAFFER 


His attitudes towards Carlsbcrg Beer shed 
a revealing light on the nun) -faceted Ex- 
ecutive Quaffer. Where others grudgingly 
accept tlic ubiquitous coffee Break — he 
actively encourages the pcritxlic Carlslicrg 
Break. He knows this ujjper echelon beer 
has a flair to in.spirc .n loftier plane of 
thinking — a free flight from mediocrity. 

Should a client, a Board meeiing. a 
poker game threaten to hog down— he is 
quick to rout the danger with the lively 
facilities of CarlslKrrg, the glorious l>cer 
of Cojxnhagcii. 

.4s is his beer, he is an individual. He 
can tielvc with equal facility into the in- 
tricacies of a balance sheet or of Pioiistian 
suitax. No mold shapes bis drexs. thoughts, 
or the pattern of his leisurely pursuits, His 
choice of restaurants, for instance, is deter- 
mined not by the possibility of seeing and 
being seen by the right people, but by the 
assurance of en]o\iiig an excellent meal cn- 
hancctl by the aml>cr talents of Garlslm .; 

The sages prescribe a renaissance of the 
humanities for sonic of the malaise afflict- 
ing our business community. The Execu- 
tive Quarter sees a hearty portent of this 
licttcr day in the growing popularity of 


Carlsbcrg. .Show him a man behind a jewel 
green bottle of Carlsbcrg and he'll show 
)ou a map whose outlook, values and cul-. 
tiiral a.spiratioiis will never be leadened by 
crass considerations. 

In charting your career as an executive, 
sportsman, rentier, barrister, housewife, 
lobsicrman, scientist or poet — heed well 
the operational philosophy of (he Execu- 
tive Quarter, Carlsfierg Beer is no mere 
fringe bencru. It is a basic motivational 
factor in the ciilistmcm of man’s finest 
hopes and dreams. It is also an extraordi- 
nary lieer — a beer so pleasant to the palate 
that you don’t acquire a taste for it. You 
just full in love with it at first quart — and 
the affair is enduring! 

You'll find Car/j6rrg listed 
among the princiftal assets of 
thrilling stores and restaurants 
in III countries. Yours includ- 
ed. Skal. 

iSfIsbcyici 





ASK ANYONE 


Finest Rum for You 


who’s been 
to Puerto Rico 

They'll surely tell you 
the best-selling, best- tasting 
quality rum on the Island Is 
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A delightful palm-fringed resort comprising 28 finely 
appointed cottages scattered over twenty-five breeze-swept 
acres of the loveliest part of the Islands. Informal 
atmosphere. Choice of several private beaches ■ ■ . 
all water sports . . . golf and tennis nearby. 

Wonderful meals served on terrace above Mangrove Bay . . . 
Teas. Cocktails, Calypso. Dancing at the "Mixing 
Bowl” overlooking Long Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Dexter H. Simpson. Manager 

See your TRAVEL AGENT or LEONARD P. BRICKETT. Representative 
32 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. WAInul 4-5064 


The birdies are flying at Belmont Manor 


I desire 
to discover 
my hotel’s 
whereabouts 


Now— One Week 
Guest Membership 
m the Exclusive 
Belmont Manor Golf Club 
7 Day Golf Special 

»ept. I9t. 19«t tu M.ircn |U<I2 

7 Days — 6 Nights 

MuillBed American I'l.m (Full nrc';inf;b-c and Dinner) 

$ 95 ®“ 

Per Person, Double Occupancy Baaia. Extra Night — 
$14. SU Per Person. Large. Double Rooms With Baths. 


You ln*al the babble of guule* 
Itook idioms when you take 
a (Jrace Line all-expcnst* Jewel 
Hox Casual Cruise-Tour to 
South America. Adelightfully 
dilTereut 26 or 31 days of 
travel. Your 52-passenper 
''Sfinta"- cargo-liner is infor- 
mally luxurious; tiled out- 
door pool, outside staterooms, 
superb food and service. 
(^iniiluctcd tours ashore in 
Panama, Colombia, Lcuador 
and Peru. All details arc 
arranged, all expenses are 
pair!. Sailings from New York 
I'very other Friday, year 
round. See yoiirTravel Agent. 
Grace Line. SHaiioverSquare, 
New York 4. Digby 4-6UU0. 



Belmont .Wunor 

Ijolf and Counirs Club 
iruriricL, Bermuda 


Sit iiuur Irani aginl 


Kpprmc-ntr-d by Lconird Hicks. Jr. £ Assoc., 

532 Madison Avc.. N. V., MU 8-0123. 
Washington Chicago Detroit Miami .Atlanta Toronto 


GOLFERS 

Where Else in Florida WUl You Find 
TWO CHAMPIONSHIP IS HOLS 
COURSBS AT VOUR DOOR 

St«p from th* porch of this gracious and 
complete Resort Hotel to the first tee of 
your choice of two superb lay-outs. Just 
check in and TEE OFR 
Plus Private Beach and Cabana Club, tem- 
perature controlled Pool, Har-tru Tennis 
Courts, Candlelight Cocktail Lounge, Dancing 
Nightly in the glamorous Starlight Room. 



SELLEAlft • CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
0ptns Jaa. 2a* DmsM C. Charch, Mgr. 


? 117)*// phni-i ■.coirtl On- most points in one 
flinnr'* 

• On Nov . 28. 192y hrnic Neversof the Chi- 
cago Cardinals made six loiichdowns and 
Kicked four extra points to score all of ihe 
Cardinals' points in a 40-6 victory over ihc 
Chicago Ikars. 


? Don Hutson is lot' uml away the oulsianil- 
ing pass receiver in ML history, with 
receptions in II seasons with Green Bov. 
if 'hat are some o) Hutson s other pass-catch- 
ing reconh? 

• A career high of 101 touchdown pusses 
caught, a season high lin 1942) of 17 touch- 
down passes caught (tied in 1951 by Elroy 
Hirsch of the Los Angeles Rams) and a 
career total of 8,010 yards gained catching 
passes. 


? Hutson also leilihe STL eight seasons as a 
pass receiver. Has ainoite ieti the league this 
many times in «hj other liepartment? 

• No. Sammy Baugh was the NFL's top 
passer six times; Philadelphia's Steve Van 
Buren and Cleveland's Jim Browncachwon 
the rushing title four times; and Cleveland's 
Lou Groza kicked the most field goals five 
times. Scoring crowns? Hutson again, with 
five titles, all in a row. from 1940 44. 


? \yho gaineii the most yards ru.shing in a) 
career, h) season, r) one game? 

• a) Joe Perry of the Baltimore Colls 
gained 7.246 yards in II seasons with the 
San Francisco 49ers (he averaged five 
yards (scr carry ); b)Jim Brown of the Cleve- 
land Browns gained 1,527 yards in 1958, 
averaging 5.9 yards a Iry; c) Brown also 
holds the single-game high of 237 yards 
(7.6 yards jxt iry) vs. L.A. in 1957. 


? The 1950 Los Angeles Rams set a league 
offensive record of 4M points In one season. 
H’har team gave up the fewest points in a 
season? 

• The New- York Gianis yielded only 20 
points during a 13-game season in 1927. 


? What team had the longest winning sireak? 

• The Chicago Bears iwicc won 1 8 games in 
a row. "The first winning streak (I933-.34) 
was ended in the 1934 playoff by the N.Y. 
Giants. .30-13. .A championship playoff also 
ended the Bears’ second streak (1941-42) 
when Washington beat them, 14-6. 
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? What team liolth rhe record for tfic tnosf 
forth pcnalizctl hi o season? 

• 1 he Chicago Ekars forfeited 1.107 yards in 
1951- Their rough play did them little good 
— they finished fourth. 


? Who irfl\ the first plover sclccletl in the 
pUifei ilraft^ 

• Jay Eier'vanger, the All-America halfback 
from the University of Chicago and the first 
Heisman Trophy winner, was chosen by 
Philadelphia in the first Nf'L draft on f'eb. 
S. 1936. 

? H'hoi learn iniercepietl the ino\r passes in 
one season? 

• The 1943 Green Bay Packers picked oiT 
42 of 242 passes, and the 19.51 N.Y Giants 
intercepted 41 of 377. The 1943 Packers also 
hold the single-game high of nine mtcrcep-' 
tions. against Detroit. 


? Hus ansone ever caught his puss? 



Goes Anywhere... 


. . . over rock . . . mud . . . snow 



. . . underbrush 



. . . sand 



.. .highways 


• 'tes, John Unitas of the Baltintore Colts 
for one yard in 19.56, V' A. l ittle, then of 
the San f ranciseo 49ers. for four yards in 
19.59. and the Cleveland Browns' Milt Plum, 
for 20 yards in 1959. 


? (I 'ho has the hesi punting average for one 
season' 

• Sammy Baugh punted 35 times in 1940 
and averaged 51.4 yards [>er kick. 


? Him pfuyeJ the most niimher of years in 
the \rU 

• Sammy Baugh put m 16 years, all with 
\\.ishinglon- John McNally played 15 years 
for various teams from iy25-.39. and Mel 
Hein v\as at center for the N.V. Giants for 
15 years from 1931 45. 


? H’ushington's Frank Filclioek passed to 
And\ Farkus in 7939 Jor the longest touch- 
doiM! pUtf in league history — 99 yards. Hhat 
IS the shortest TD pass ever thrown? 

• Two inches by Dallas' Lddie LeBaron to 
Dick Kielski in 1960 


? H7i(» has thrown the most TD pusses? 

• Sammy Baugh, of course. Bui his total of 
llt7. like his total-completion mark, is likely 
to be broken by Bobby Layne, who has 176. 
Charley Conerly is nest with 166. 


K (s. f^lSI 




Does Anything 


. . .for hunting 


...fishing 



. . . station wagoning . . . farming 



DBIVE VEHICLE YOU CAN 
BUY. ..GOES ANYWHERE 
DOES ANYTHING 


The Land-Rover is the world's most versatile vehicle. It is utterly reliable, 
virtually indestructible, Its aluminum alloy body makes it completely 
rust- and corrosion-proof. Its steel box frame is twice the size of compet- 
itive vehicles. The Land-Rover is available in two chassis lengths and 
nine body styles including station wagons, canvas tops, and pick-up 
trucks. Gasoline or diesel engine. 

For further information on the Land-Rover, write; The Rover Motor 
Company of North America Limited, Dept, SI 1 1, 405 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. Economical and practical transport abroad. Write or call 
for details about our special Overseas Delivery Plan. 
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POINT OF FACT .'Mlinurd 


The Caribbean's Friendliest Island 

Barbados 



Be happy as a Bajan on this crown jewel Island! Get beautifully tanned 
on golden beaches: fish, swim or skin dive in warm crystal clear waters. 
Explore rolling plantations, country lanes, the historic spots 
Lord Nelson knew. With your U. S. dollar worth 
$1.69 in local currency, you pay far less for delightful 
hotels, guest houses, Barbados' finest cuisine 
and entertainment. DUTY-FREE shopping . . . 
climate-perfect living all year. By sea or fast new 
air flights. 

Folders, information from Travel Agents or 
BARBADOS TOURIST BOARD 
Dept. L. 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

550 Church St., Toronto 5. Ontario 
Also Barbados, W. I. and London 


? tl'lio i\ thv highest scorer in NFL history? 

• Don Hutson, whose total of 825 p>oints 
is 83 better than Cleveland’s field-goal ace. 
Lou Gro7a. who came out of retirement to 
Sturt his llth season this year. 

? Bert Rechichar's S6’yanifielei goal for Bal- 
timore in 1953 is the longest-scoring place 
kicli in \FL history. If/fa made the longest 
drop kick? 

• Paddy Driscoll of the Chicago Cards 
drop-kicked two 50-yard field goals, one in 
1924, the other in 1925. Wilbur Henry of 
the Canton Bull Dogs booted a 50-yardcr 
in 1922. 


? has kicked the most field goals in 

a) one game, h) one .season? 

• Bob Watertield kicked five in one game 
for Los Angeles in 1951. and Ernie Nevers 
did the same for Duluth in 1926. Cleveland’s 
Lou Groza set the one-season record of 23 
field goals in 1953. 


? fVhat player scored the most points in one 
quarter? 

• Don Hutson, with 29 points against De- 
troit in 1945. He caught four passes for four 
touchdowns and kicked five extra points. 


? yVhat are the most poini.s a team has scored 
in a regular season game? 

• The Los Angeles Rams defeated Balti- 
more, 70-27 in 1950. The same Baltimore 
team, incidentally, gave up 462 points dur- 
ing the season, also a league record. 


? What team gained the most yards in one 
game? 

• The 1951 L.A. Rams gained 735 yards 
(181 rushing and a record 554yards passing) 
again.si the N.Y. Yanks. 


? Ilasa ream ever played a full game without 
making a first down? 


• Yes. This has happened six times in league 
history and twice to the same team, the 
N.Y. Giants. Remarkably, the Giants won 
both those games, beating Green Bay 10-7 
in 1933 and Washington 14-7 in 1942. The 
1942 g;ime was also the last time a team 
failed to make a first down. 

-ARLIE W. SCHARDt 
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The American Farmer 

...he feeds the best-fed nation on earth 



Merle Wolverton, farmer. Sanin Ana, California — member of Council of California Gro> 


M r. Khrushchev has promised his 
people that Russia will out-pro- 
duce America by 1970. 

He can’t possibly keep hi.s promise 
unless — among other things — the Rus- 
sian farmer can out-grow the American 
farmer. That will take some doing. 

For one of the reasons we live so well 
is the fact that we farm so well. 

In Russia, more than 40% of the 
work-force farms * and it is still a hungry 
nation. In America, less than 8% of the 
workers farm. But they grow more than 
enough to satisfy the hunger of the l)est- 
fed nation on earth. 

Among the things which have made 
it possible for so small a number to be so 
productive arc larger farms, mechani- 
zation and new chemical fertilizers. As a 
result, one acre today produces what 
two did 15 years ago. 

Fanning is .Xmerica's biggest business 
and one of industry’s fiest customers. In 
California alone, growers are currently 
operating 148.000 tractors. 132.000 
motor trucks, 9,000 grain combines and 
thousands of other [)ieces of equipment. 
These same growers last year consumed 
$87,000,000 worth of petroleum 
products, including Union's T5X and 
Guardol lubricants, gasolines and new 
7600 Unifuel for diesels. 

The American farmer, in fact, em- 
ploys more people and has more money 
invested than any other industry. Of his 
success, the Council of California Grow- 
ers coimnenls: “Let’s not forget another 
principal ingredient . . . the grower’s own 
initiative, abilities, desire for the great- 
est degree of efficiency. . .and his right 
to a reasonable and honest profit.” 

So long as he continues to enjoy that 
right. America will continue to be the 
best-fed nation on earth, 

*Current lliUory — .Nbc. W60 p. 286 
VOLR CO-MMESTS INVITED- li'rti/: Cfiai/man 
of ihf Board. L'nion Oil Company, C'nion Oil 
Ctntfr, Los AngtUs 17, California. 
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Fnion Oil OompcinVomiiioRM. inthewest 
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varsity sports; and would make these 
birds sit in a cage of inactivity for one 
year when they transfer to another 
school. All hail. 


SCORECARD 


ANOTHER WAV TO LOSE 

Now you. too. can own part of a horse 
or horses for only S3. Turf and Pad- 
dock. Inc., a Delaware corporation, is 
offering to the public without guarantee 
(and with due warning that horse racing 
is a risky business) 100.000 shares of 
stock at the fixed price of S3 a share 
(par value lea share). 

Turf and Paddock says it will •’pur- 
chase, sell, hire, assign, transfer, train, 
breed, raise and race Thoroughbred race 
horses throughout the United States on 
a year-round basis." Jt docs not repre- 
sent that its horses will win purses in 
stakes, allowance or claiming races. The 
company already owns 15 horses of 
which 12 have won purses. 

So far Turf and Paddock. Inc. is li- 
censed to race in the states of New 
Hampshire and Maryland. Wc suggest 
to Slate racing commissions that appli- 
cations for licenses by corporations be 
carefully scrutinized. Corporations sell- 
ing .stock to the public (and keeping 
huge batches of it for their officers at 
le a share) could introduce an unsport- 
ing clement into racing. Such a corpo- 
ration someday might easily fall under 
control of a mob. which could there- 
upon get its hands on a dozen or so sta- 
bles, racing to win or lose as it pleased. 
The proper way to meet this new threat 
to racing, and to protect the public, is 
for all racing commissions to keep a tight 
checkrein and a close watch on all corpo- 
rate racing speculatively arrived at. 

PERILOUS SPORT 

Virgil Webster of Albuquerque has been 
awarded SI7.5(X) damages as a result of 
a ski accident. He was looking at out- 
board motors in a store when a water ski 
fell off a high display and hit him on the 
neck. If one is going to engage in sports, 
one must be aware of the dangers. 

FAIR ENOUGH 

Faced with another losing season, the 
3.610 stockholders of the community- 
owned Vancouver Lions of the Canadian 
Football League (record for the year one 
win, two tics, 12 losses) have authorized 


an inquiry. They have nominated eight 
men who in turn are to nominate three 
men who are to investigate the team's 
24 directors whom the 3,610 stockhold- 
ers elected in the first place. 

FUMBLE BUMS AND DRIBBLE DUDS 

In January the NCAA will vote on a 
plan to tighten up eligibility standards 
for college athletics, an action long over- 
due. The plan has many good points, 
but we arc particularly pleased with 
those proposals that would help to make 
extinct the Fumble Bum and the Drib- 
ble Dud. 

The Fumble Bum is usually found in 
midwestern or southwestern colleges, 
having migrated to them from other 
schools or having been neatly hidden for 
several semesters in those notable game 
preserves called junior colleges. The 
Fumble Bum sometimes makes three or 
four cross-country flights during his ca- 
reer and is always drawn to those train- 
ing tables that have the thickest steaks 
(and gravy) to offer. He never (well, 
hardly ever) studies. 

The Dribble Dud normally comes and 
goes as he pleases, is most visible at night 
and can often be spotted in clumps with 
gamblers or running at high speed from 
district attorneys. Both the Fumble Bum 
of football and the Dribble Dud of bas- 
ketball are close relatives of the Ten- 
nis Bum (usually found in the thickets 
around Forest Hills) but no relation to 
the Ski Bum, who gropes for food, cloth- 
ing and protection without hurting the 
general population. The Dribble Dud 
and the Fumble Bum have an uncanny 
perception that enables them to find 
their way to schools that are building 
strong teams on a foundation of weak 
morals. 

The NCAA proposals would stop the 
Fumble Bums and Dribble Duds from 
participating in varsity sports for two 
years after committing themselves to 
one school and then flying the coop to 
another: would make an athlete exF>elled 
from one school for academic or dis- 
ciplinary reasons sit out two years at 
his new school before participating in 


SHORT SHRIFT 

John Fulton Short, one of several Amer- 
icans who recently have been seeking U I- 
timatc Truth in the bull ring, made his 
first appearance in Madrid the other day. 
Madrid is to /<; fiesra hravu w hat the Pal- 
ace once was to vaudeville, and toreros 
fortunate enough to appear there usually 
are in their best clothes and on their best 
behavior. Not John Fulton Short. 

Short wore a suit of lights of canary 
yellow, a color almost never seen in any 
bull ring (bad luck). He had it trimmed 
in silver, a metal usually reserved for 
bantlerilleros (and Luis Miguel Domin- 
guln, who makes his own fashions). But 
if Short's taste in clothes proved poor, 
in justice it must be said that his perfor- 
mance was worse. He drew the third 
and sixth bulls, both large, determined 
animals. The third he handled fairly well 
(“He had luck," said one critic). Ah. but 



the sixth! Short set up the sixth bull with 
modest skill, then took the sword and 
began jabbing away. After 1 1 pinchazos 
(pinpricks made at a distance mutually 
safe for stabber and stabbee ), Short man- 
aged two esiocatius — deep sword thrusts 
that, unfortunately, failed to hit any- 
thing critical. By this time the crowd was 
whistling (Spanish for booing), and the 
bull, depressed but not destroyed, had 
lowered its head in shame. 

Short exchanged his sword for a des- 
cabeUo, also a sword but one used for 
stabbing depressed bulls in the back of 
the neck. The crowd and the bull en- 
dured 10 jabs with the descahello (that's 
23 altogether) before an official ordered 
a loud trumpet blast, meaning throw the 
bum out. They did. and somebody else 
killed the bull. 

We think the crowd (and the officials) 
eoniliiimi 
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''Sally wants to say goodnight to you” 


Ui^rhL before bedtime the phone rings, 
and it’s Daddy calling Long Distance. 
Just in time to get the news and say 
goodnight. What a thrill for a little 


girl! And how satisfying and reassur- 
ing for Mother, too. Isn’t there someone 
you’d like to talk to tonight— some- 
one who would like to hear from you? 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Keep in touch by Long Distance 





for ’most any band you name 
-AM, FM, Airways and Marine! 


3 band-ai rway s-am-m arine This Webcor transistor radio is built for on-the- 
beam reception by land, sea, and air. Transistorized down to less than two 
pounds, our sporting proposition pulls in aircraft beacons and weather reports, 
standard AM broadcasts, and ship-to-shore or ship-to-ship signals. Complete 
wah soft leather carrying case and shoulder strap, directional compass, two 
magnetic earphones, large dynamic speaker, batteries, three antennae, includ- 
ing an 11-section telescoping rod, plus illuminated signal strength indicator 
for additional direction aid. 

2 BAND— FM-AM Smallest FM-AM radio yet, but it’s fully grown, as you can 
tell by its strong clear voice. Nine transistors, nine volt battery, and nine sec- 
tion telescoping antenna pull in signals throughout both bands; 
large dynamic speaker reproduces sound as faithfully as a 
mating call. Also includes earphone for private listening and 
soft leather carrying case with shoulder strap. Weighs in at 
less than a pound! 

WHBCOR, INC. Chicago. 111. 
lapc recorders, ponablc and console fonografs, radios. Dormeyer appliances and power loots. 
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showed remarkable re.straint. Five stabs 
should be out. In this case, the bull 
should have been awarded both of John 
I ullon Short's ears— and. possibly, his 
coccyx. 

DUE AND PAYABLE 

Hill Sharman. who perrormed so bril- 
liantly for the Boston Celtics for years, 
earned S.V400 as his winner's share in 
last season's National Basketball Asso- 
ciation playotTs. Now the NBA refuses to 
pay him. 

The reason for the NB.A's welsh is its 
squabble w ith the new pro group started 
by Abe Saperstein — the American Bas- 
ketball l.eague. Just as happened in foot- 
ball when a new league opened shop, 
there are charges and countercharges of 
tampering, contract-jumping and re- 
fusals to honor options. Sharman was 
given permission by the Celtics to join 
the new league as coach of the Los An- 
geles Jets but not to play for them. He 
doesn't see why he shouldn't be allowed 
lo play. But all of these matters will 
shortly (or longly) be settled in the 
courts, and they have nothing lo do with 
the S3.40t>. The National Basketball As- 
sociation is merely harassing a working 
man by holding back. It should pay up— 
and grow up— pronto. 

WHO DO? VOODOO! 

There comes a time for even Palmer and 
Snead and Hogan when the devils have 
the last dance. Comes to you. comes lo 
us. Came last week to Chuck Rotar. a 
42-ycar-old professional out of Las 
Vegas, playing in the S20.000 Orange 
County Open in Costa Mesa, Calif, Ro- 
tar had hit his lirst shot on the par-.^. 
205-yard I Sth. I le had a good lie on the 
top of a small hill right nexc to the green. 

But by the time he reached the ball, it 
was gone. Seems a small earthquake 
bad shaken it down the hill and into a 
lake. Chuck played a new ball, charged 
himself one penalty stroke, took four 
more Hustered strokes, and linished with 
a nice, round 6. He wound up one stroke 
out of the money. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• The freshly minted American Basket- 
ball League may have immediate finan- 
cial trouble with its Hawaii franchise, 
thanks to ovcrscheduling. Hawaii will 
be the scene of 10 ABl. games in 12 
nights. The Hawaii Chiefs meet the Chi- 
cago Majors nightly from November 24 

M'dRIS 11 I 1 ‘.IR»t( r> Nt>\l MHt K U, |VM 
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Ihe a* Villa • J*w*I*d V gnd ^i*«f crtaftd o/ Ha"Y VVmtlon, Inc. 




'Wherever liii^liways lead and quality is reeogni/.cd, Cadillac is 
known and accepted as niolordoin's suprenic achievenienl. 




COGNAC • 84 PROOF • SCHI6FFELIN & CO.. NEW YORK 



Hennessy is there— not just after dinner, but for the whole evening. 
Enjoy its delightful flavor on the rocks or in highballs. 


HENNESSY SUPREMACY 

IS MAINTAINED BY THE WORLD S LARGEST STOCKS OF CHOICE COGNACS. 


84 Proof • Schieffelin &. Co., New York 




Eterna Matic Golfer takes the 
weight off wrist, restores hand 
and arm balance, frees muscles 
and circulation, improves touch. 
It's the only self-winding pocket 
watch-so thin, it will not bulge 
trousers! Boon also for doctors, 
scientists, any man who likes to 
keep hands free. The crystal-clear 
back reveals inner movement. 
In stainless steel, $87.50. I8K gold, 
$300. For free booklet, write Eterna, 
404 Park Avenue So., New York 16. 

ETCRISin-.VIVinTIE 

Golfer 
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to 28. rest on NovemlTcr 29 and .10 and 
then play the Washington Tapers from 
IX'cembcT I to 5. 

• Heavyweight CIc\eland Williams, 48 
wins in 53 lights, is being considered for 
a spring or summer light with Tioyd 
Patterson. Patterson's manager. Cus 
D’.Amaio. is friendly toward Lou \'is- 
CLisi. VN'illiams' manager and also one- 
time manager of Patterson victim Roy 
fliirris of Cut and Shoot, Te.vas. 

• Boston University and the IJnisersity 
of Buffalo are pushing the formation of 
an eastern football league that would 
also include Boston College. Holy Cross, 
Colgate and possibly Vilianova. Most 
of these teams already play one another 
and have commitments to do so for 
years to come. 

SENSE OF VALUES 

The man who invented basketball 70 
years ago now turns up on a postage 
stamp. Dr. James A. Naismith. who died 
in 1939, would probably have wondered 
what all the excitement was about. He 
thought w resiling was better exercise than 
basketball and preferred to teach fencing 
when he was a physical education pro- 
fessor at the University of Kansas. 

In 1908 Phog Allen told Naismith that 
he was going to coach a basketball team. 
The inventor of the game was astonished. 

hy. basketball is just a game to play." 
Naismith said. "It doesn't need a coach." 
He was even more bew ildered later when 
his friend Phog tossed around such 
phrases as "the stratiiied transitional 
zone defense with man-io-man option." 

Naismith went to all Kansas basket- 
ball games but never raised his voice and 
seemed to watch with stolid indifference. 
Discussion of changes in basketball rules 
bored him. He felt that every basketball 
competitor was law-abiding, that fouls 
were unfortunate accidents, and that the 
game was merely a game and not the end 
of the world. W'e feel certain that if Nai- 
smiih were alive today, he would mail his 
letters with the conventional Lincoln 
stamp rather than the new Naismith one. 

WHAT PRICE ROMANCE? 

It comes as a shock to learn from Britain 
that the lower animals do not light over 
mates but only over territory and social 
statu.s. Adolf Porimann. in a book enti- 
tled Animals as Soeial Beings, explodes 
the romance theory. Reptiles, insects, 
fishes, crabs and birds, he writes, value 
their home turf and will tight bitterly 

. oMmueJ 
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\^\RSITY-TO\VN 

CLOTIIKS 


arc distinguhhcd by a swings 
a style nnd a7i alertness 



You’re best-dressed in a 
Varsity-Toivn suit because 
of many important “extras” 
■\-the new luster-crisp look 
of YORKSHIRE WORSTED 
soft-spoken Glens 
and. Stripes of refreshing 
Cordovan. Spruce, Black Magic 
trim flattery and 
comfort of Varsity-Town’s 
expressive lounge modeling 

at top stores in most cities includivg : 

Lytton’s, Chicago E. M. Kahn L Co., Dallas 

Hecht Co.. Washington Petway-fleavis, Nashville 
Henry's. Wichita The Broadway, Los Angeles 

Martin's. Louisville M. L. Cross. Clarksville 
Jason's. Billings Tale-Brown, Charlotte 

The Hub, Steubenville Blackburn Bros., Amarillo 

Varsity-Toicn Clothes are via<fe hy 

THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER CO. Cincinnati 
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CAMEO EROM F. MASTOLtNI £ SDNS 

FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAbklANO 

Some of the most delightful 
things in life — from luxury liners 
to cameos— owe their charm to 
a fine Italian hand. Now, comes 
GALLIANO— the legendary liquid 
gold, “distilled from the rays of 
the sun." There’s no taste quite 
like it in all the world. Try a 
sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano— the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 


to keep it from marauders. Take the 
robin. For part of each year the cock 
robin stakes his claim to a small part of 
a garden, and the hen robin has her little 
area. During the breeding season they 
merge in a community-property arrange- 
ment, as in California. 

If another cock robin comes into this 
engagement ring he’s apt to have his 
block knocked off by the master, while 
the female looks on admiringly. Because 
he is defending his own territory, the 
husband usually wins, and his mate stays 
with him. But he wasn’t fighting for her 
in the first place, Portmann points out. 
She is already his and will stick with 
him. win or lose. 

We admire Mr. Portmann’s scientific 
skill in discovering these facts, but we 
wonder if he realizes he has taken a lot 
of the zing out of bird watching. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Norm Cash, Detroit first baseman and 
American League batting champion: 
“We're like cattle — get fat and they 
trade you off.” 

• TomNugeni, Maryland football coach, 
describing his team's rain-soaked loss to 
North Carolina: "It was so muddy that 
when I went to congratulate the Car- 
olina players, 1 discovered they were 
mine.” 

• Rudy Maris, older brother of Roger, 
telling about people who like to touch 
the lion’s skin or gel his autograph: 
"These old ladies— they’re the worst. 
They come up behind him, look around, 
then reach out and touch his back, and 
then pull their hands back real quick.” 

A METHOD OF GETTING EVEN 

Sammy Millbanks, a 29-year-old jockey 
currently riding in England, last week 
continued serenely on with his record 
of 150 consecutive losers. "Unlucky?" 
he said. "Not a bit. I am lucky, really, 
because 1 don't let a thing like this wor- 
ry me. I get paid just the same and I 
take everything as it comes.” 

For jockey-system players, however, 
things are not coming easily. Under the 
popular system of betting on jockeys 
wherein the S2 bettor keeps doubling his 
bets until the jockey finally wins. Mill- 
banks’ backers this week must step right 
up to the muiuel wickets and plunk 
down roughly one quattuordecillion.430 
tredecillion dollars, or SI. 430,000,000.- 
000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 .- 
000,000,000. END 
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Telecabtne -A kind of cozy space capsufe. 
holding 2 to 4 skiers. Stops obligingly for each 
parfy to get on and oH At Chamonix, Me- 
geve, Courchevel, Menbel, Villard*de-Lans. 
Serre'Chevalicr, Les Con t amines and Tignes. 


Te(eferique-An airborne bus, Laige, congen* 
iai. holds 20 to 80 Just one major stop for 
loading and unloading at each end. At Cha* 
mortix. Les Houches. Saint-Gervais, Megeve, 
Val d’Isere, Courchevel, AIpe d'Huez, Auron. 


Telebenne (open)-The main cable never 
stops moving You step on and off your pri- 
vate, mountain- view balcony as it sails slowly 
by. At Morzine, Samdens. Courchevel. Meri- 
bcl, Valloi re. Auron, Motabief.Superbagneres. 



Telebenne (closed)— A clever new type Each 
cabin gets shunted off the constantly moving 
cable, so you can climb >n and out in your 
Own sweet time, without holding up everyone 
else At Chamonix, Montgendvre and others. 


Telesiege-A spectacular seat in the sky for 
1 or 2 Outdoorsy, breezy, scenicaMy thrilling 
You climb on as the scat goes slowly by At 
Chamonix, AIpe d'Huez. Chatel, Les Conla- 
mincs, Les Gels, Superbagneres and others. 


Teletraineau— Two winter sports in on©' You 
get hauled uphill on a huge sled with 15-20 
others— come down on your skis. Slower than 
the midair-danglmg devices, but fine if you 
like Solid ground under your feet. At Morzme. 



Teleski-Also called Rcmonle-Pentc (Slope- 
Climber). Anything that pulls you uphill on 
your skis, including your old friends the J-bar, 
T-bar, platter pull and rope tow. Tdleskis 
-abound at every single ski resort in France. 
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Cremaillere-A real cog railway, on real rails. 
A “Funiculaire” also runs on rails, the weight 
of the down-going car pulling the up-going 
car up. At Samt-Gervais. Chamonix, Bareges, 
Superbagneres, Le Mont-Oorc and Auron. 
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Helicoptere -The ultimate! Scheduled Bell 
47G2 whirlybirds with professional pilots At 
AIpe d'Huez, Megeve. Val d' I sere. And if some 
day there's a comfortable method to shoot 
you uphill in a rocket— the French will have it! 

Ch-ces« » Morn. ■ Sen Ffoncsco • 


LohAngelej • Monireel. 






IF YOU ASK 

A MAN’S OPINION... 

WOOL IS U'J JK JJKSa' SPOUT OK AT.L: ITir vvtiol waw bom (jiitciuoi-w -^.vitb a natijraJ 
rosistaiico to wind anci vvoaliioi*. Only wool i.s \\ ool ... providing iiaturtii licat 
and vontilation by irappiny: still air in tiny pockets formed by its nnitiue tbree* 
dimensional ciarl brealbintr in warmth. slinltin »4 out cold. Illiistrateci: Left, 
"London Sciuares Ho\Vi’” in all-vs’tjol bold f)liiid. Kij^hi: "X^>I’lh\^'esteI•" in all-wool 
muted patterns. .<\lso tivaiUiblo in boys' sizes. Choice colc»r c<>mliinations, sizes 3G 
to 4G. each tiboul SGG.Do. Fabrics bj' I^iH'dsbur^? Woolens. Styled by r.,AKKLANL). 
Nothing outperforms natural woo! loomed in America. 


At Prager's. Seattle • Gimbel's. New York . National Clo.. Rochester • Armstrong's, Cedar Rapids • Lytlon’s. Chicago and all branches and 
other fine stores, or write American Wool Council (a division of ASPC) Dept. WW1461, Railway Exchange Building, Denver 2, Colorado, 



Nothing 
shaves like 
a blade 


The shaver with 
3 real blades 
proves it again 
in the famous Sunbeam 
“After Shave” Test! 



1 THE MAN: Tnterviuwcjr stops golf pro, Wally Hurkemo. in the mid- 
• die of a golf lesson at Franklin Hills Coimtrv Club, Birmingham, Mich. 



O THE TEST; Wally Burkemo 
says he shaved at home one hour 
ago, but agrees to try again with a brand 
new Sunbeam Shavemaster shaver. 



3 THE PROOF: Interviewer 
• opens shaver liead and brushes 
beard into circle on paper — the beard 
Wally Burkemo ‘s own razor miswed! 



4 “TERRIFIC! I thought I had a 
• close shave to start with,” says 
Wally Burkemo, astonished by the re- 
sult of his Sunbeam “After Shave” Test. 



Nothing shaves like a blade! That’s why 
Sunbeam put three real blade.s in the new Shave- 
master shaver. The result— a cleaner, closer, more 
comfortable shave. The Sunbeam Shavemaster 
shaver also features a flip-open head for easy clean- 
ing, handy on-off switch, and a special trim-up 
feature. Get the shaver with three real blades— 
ask your dealer for a generous trade-in allowance! 


NEW SUNBEAM 
SHAVEMASTER 
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A SPORT 
FOR 

GENTLEMEN 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

At Washington and Lee University, deep in the 
heart of the Confederacy, footbail is a winning 
game even though it is played purely for fun 


Pholugraphi by Jumrs Drake 


ID 








S tanding shoulder to shoulder with the undefeated foot- 
ball teams of the nation — Michigan State, Alabama, 
Texas, Mississippi, Colorado and Ohio State— is Washington 
and Lee, which last Saturday won its fifth game of the season 
by beating Emory and Henry 27 6. While naturally pioud of 
its record, students at Washington and Lee arc quick — even 
happy — to admit that their team is not in the same class with 
those other undefeated teams. At Washington and Lee foot- 
ball is strictly amateur. No athletic scholarships are given, 
nor have any been given for the past seven years, a decision 
which at the time it was taken brought screams of protest 
from ardent alumni. But this year's team, made up purely of 
students who play football rather than football players who 
study, is proving that winning football on an unsubsidized 
basis can be as much fun to play and as exciting to watch 
as any football anywhere. 

Washington and Lee. of course, is not the only college to 
have abandoned big-time football. The University of Chi- 
cago, in perhaps the most famous instance of de-emphasis, 
dropped football completely in 1940 after 44 years in the 
Big Ten. Carnegie Tech, a football power of the ’20s. toned 
dow n its schedule in 1936, just as Johns Hopkins (SI. Dec. 5) 
had done the year before. Santa Clara, which twice played 
in the Sugar Bowl and once in the Orange, withdrew from 
rational competition in 1952. although it has been creep- 
ing back quietly during the past two years. Of all the schools 
that have in varying degrees de-emphasized their football 
programs and kept them that way. Washington and Lee, 
which has not lost a game since 1959, has been the most 
successful. 

Washington and Lee University is located in Lexmgton, 
Virginia, deep in Civil War country, a school of red brick 
buildings fronted by w hite columns. The grounds are hilly and 
crowded with giant elms. Reminders of the Civil War and its 
Southern heroes are everywhere. Robert E. Lee is buried on 
campus. Stonewall Jackson lies not far away in the Stonewall 
Jackson Memorial Cemetery. There is a Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
a Robert E. Lee Church and a Stonewall Jackson Hospital. 

CO'lllmifd 
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No university of)icf is consiilcrcd prop- 
erly furnished wiihoiil a portrait of Lee. 

Washington and Lee is a gentleman's 
universtts. C oats and tic.s must be worn 
in class. When one Miident passes an- 
other on campus, it is customary for 
both to say hello. The honor system pre- 
vails. and violators are disciplined by 
the students themselves. 

ft was partly to preserve this reputa- 
tion that the university decided in 1954 
to secede from hig-time football. The 
1950 team had been a powerhouse, win- 
ning eight of Its 10 games, being ranked 
15lh in the country and going to the 
CJator Bowl. To maintain its eminence 
in competition with larger schools like 
Tennc.ssee, Maryland, Navy and .Mu- 
bailia. W ashington and Lee had olTered 
athletic scholarships to boys who, in the 


words of one university professor, “were 
not Washington and Lee types.” 

When the football teams of the nc\t 
three years did pooriv. causing alumni 
to press for even more athletic scholar- 
ships. the time for a policy decision was 
at hand. The football program was cost- 
ing the university a great deal of money. 
The football players, on the whole, were 
proving scholastically inferior. Still, it 
is possible th;it the Hoard of Trustees 
might have yielded to the pressure of 
the alumni had not a large portion of 
the football team been caught cheating 
during the final exams of 1954. Some- 
how they had made duplicate keys to 
rooms where exams were kept and had 
bought ofT the janitor. Those caught 
were expelled immediately, hut the feel- 
ing still exists that many more violators 
graduated before an investigation could 
be carried out. 


.A month later the Board of Trustees 
announced that Washington and l.ec 
would award no more athletic scholar- 
ships and that the footliall schedule for 
that fall would he canceled. When the 
university resumed varsity football the 
next season. 1955. it was against teams 
like Sewanec. Centre and Hampden- 
Sydney. 

It was a lean season. The team lost 
all its games and scored only four tinieh- 
downs, Jn one game it gained only three 
yards. “No one covered our games." 
says frank Parsons, the university's 
sports publicity man. "It was lonely in 
the press box. Just the P.A. announcer, 
a statistician and me." 

It vvas lonely in the stands, too. What 
few people would come to watch a game 
usually left at half time for the warmth 
of the fraternity house and the big game 
on national television. “It look guts to 



waich our games,** says one professor. 

Not many boys turned out for foot- 
ball that first season of unsiibsidi/ed 
football. During practice one afternoon 
Boyd Williams, an assistant coach, told 
all the ends to follow him down to a 
corner of the field. Williams trotted to 
the appointed spot and when he turned 
around found that he was being fol- 
lowed by only one man, 

The pressure to return to big-time 
football increased after the winless 1955 
season. Campus polls favored it. ‘The 
students were embarrassed to have 
schools like Hampden-Sydney ;is op- 
ponents.*' says one faculty member. 

One professor took his daughter to 
a dentist on a Saturday in 1955. “His 
waiting room was crowded with chil- 
dren.” he recalls, “but when he saw me 
he took me aside and started arguing 
that Washington and Lee just had to 


return to big-lime football. He got so 
worked up over it I decided right then 
not to let him work on my kid's teeth 
anymore.” 

The weakest link 

A local columnist urged the univer- 
sity to give up football entirely. “If a 
football team is to be a link between 
a school and its alumni, it had belter 
be a stronger link than the 1955 Wash- 
ington and Lee team." Many innuential 
alumni, through the press, seconded the 
motion. "They were like a bunch of 
kids who had their little red wagon 
taken away," said a former player 
recently. 

After Washington and Lee won only 
one gante in 1956. Coach Bill Chipley 
was fired. “It was a ticklish situation," 
says one faculty member. “It didn't look 
too good, firing the coach just after we 


had de-cmphasi7ed." The official state- 
ment released by the university ex- 
plained that Chipley had been let go 
because he was not “a good teacher of 
football." 

In his place the university hired Lee 
McLaughlin, a solidly built man in his 
late 30s with a grin as wide as his shoul- 
ders, When he held his first football 
meeting, less than 20 boys showed up. 
*’It had become fashionable not to play 
football.*' says Frank Parsons. “Boys 
used to say. *1 was great in prep school, 
but I wouldn't play here.’*' 

“People used to come up to me and 
say, 'Isn't it a shame that so-and-so 
hasn't come out for football." Mc- 
Laughlin says. “I'd tell them maybe, 
but 1 don't think so-and-so could make 
our team. 1 knew wc couldn't get any- 
where until we stopped making heroes 
out of boys who didn't vvant to play.” 
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McLaughlin traveled about looking 
for football plavers. although he could 
not. of course, offer anything more than 
a good education. He covered New Eng- 
land, concentrating on Connecticut. 
“Many of our boys come from prep 
schools," he says. “You can't throw a 
rock in Connecticut without hitting a 
prep School." McLaughlin used to gel 
depressed when prospective Washington 
and Lee football players were lured 
aw'ay by athletic scholarships. “I've 
gotten used to it now." he says. “Re- 
cruiting is like selling insurance. If you 
see a thousand boys, maybe you get 10." 


What Washington and Lee liked best 
about Lee McLaughlin is the way he ac- 
cepted the de-eniphasized football pro- 
gram. He held a spring practice, but it 
was only for two weeks in February so 
that the boys were free to go out for 
spring sports. Daily workouts in the fall 
were only an hour and a half, and if a 
boy could not make practice because of 
studies, -McLaughlin understood. In fact, 
several times he ordered boys not to show- 
up for practice because he knew they had 
important tests coming up. He held a 
weekly skull session, an hour every Mon- 
day night. If the session ran past the 
hour. McLaughlin told his boys that 
they were free to leave. 


McLaughlin's first two seasons were 
no better than Chipley's, but in that 
second year many of the boys who form 
the foundation of this year's fine team 
arrived on the Washington and Lee cam- 
pus. One was Terry Fobs, the 145- 
pound linebacker who consistently 
leads the team in tackles. “One of the 
reasons I came to Washington and Lee 
is that I knew 1 could make the team." 
he .says. 

Quarterback Steve Sultle had no in- 
tention of playing college football. Mc- 
Laughlin invited him out to watch a 
practice session one day. “W hen I saw 
that the players weren't a bunch of 
goons.'' says Suttlc. "I changed my 


mind,” Sultle also went back to his 
dormitory and talked his friend Ned 
Hobbs into trying out. Hobbs became 
the right end and is now- a captain of 
the team. Jerry Hyatt bad never played 
football before he entered Washington 
and Lee, because his high school in 
Maryland had no team. Hyatt tried out 
anyway, made the team and is now- an 
outstanding center. 

In 1959 the team won three games, 
one more than it had won the previous 
four seasons. And last year Washington 
and Lee was undefeated, being tied only 
by Johns Hopkins. W ith each victory the 
howls of the alumni to return to big-time 
football diminished and interest in the 


COMFORT IN DEFEAT comcv lo Cap- 
tain McHorris of Emory and Henry. 

team grew. Once again people showed 
up to watch NVashington and Lee play 
football, and if most of them still left 
at half time occasionally it was because 
the team was winning by such big scores, 
not losing. 

This year's team, after barely winning 
its first game against Hampden-Sydney 
7-6, has Scored 148 points in its next 
four games to its opponents' 12. There 
have been no outstanding stars, although 
Fobs, the little linebacker, has again led 
the defense. A do/en players have scored 
touchdowns for Washington and Lee, In 
last week's victory over Emory and Hen- 
ry. for instance, the four touchdowns 
were niadc by four different men. Coach 
McLaughlin generally uses most of his 
50-odd players, not because he is kind 
but because the talent is evenly distrib- 
uted. Washington and Lee uses a run- 
ning game, passing only when necessary. 
"When you pass." says McLaughlin, 
“three things can happen and only one 
of them is good." 

The resurgence of football at Wash- 
ington and Lee has created a new worry 
among university officials. At the close 
of last season there were a few moments 
when it looked as if the school might lose 
McLaughlin. Virginia was looking for a 
new football coach and McLaughlin 
had graduated from there in I94I. But 
if be got an offer, turned 
it down and now says he has no intention 
of ever leaving. 

“I have the best coaching job in the 
world." he says. “I have the rank of as- 
sociate professor, tenure and extra bene- 
fits. This is a nice town, a fine place to 
live. And I work with nice boys.” 

McLaughlin recently gave a small par- 
ty for some of the faculty. One of the 
guests was Dana Swan, a young man 
who in his first season as coach of the 
freshman team has had the unhappy 
experience of watching his team lose 
every game. In fact, the team has yet to 
score a touchdown. 

As the guests were leaving. McLaugh- 
lin came over smilingly lo Swan's young 
wife. “Yoirve probably heard already." 
he said, “but in case you haven't, your 
husband is doing a fine job." At Wash- 
ington and Lee, even the football coach 
is a gentleman. end 

Turn page for story on a less happy 

facet of the 1961 football season 
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18 FOOTBALL DEATHS: 
IS IT THE HELMET? 


In the first six weeks of the 1961 season more high school and 
college boys were killed than in all of 1960. Three-fourths of the 
deaths were from injuries to the 'protected’ head and neck areas 


by GEORGE WALSH 

T he football helmet pictured here will 
not be seen on any player’s head 
this season, but it is on lots of people's 
minds. An artist’s composite, it repre- 
sents some of the most urgent thinking 
in what is needed to give a player ade- 
quate protection — and such protection 
has never been needed more. 

• Item: In Ortonvillc. Minn, recently, 
high school player Joel Brown rose from 
a pileup, ran 15 yards on the nc.\t play, 
collapsed and died an hour later. The 
cause: cerebral hemorrhage. 

• Item: In Falls City. Texas, tackle Cas- 
par Wiatrek lay unconscious after hav- 
ing had a block thrown at him, died in 
the hospital 6 hours later. The cause: 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

• Item: In Nappanee. Ind.. high school 
player Larry Slabaugh dived headfirst at 
the hall carrier, was rushed to the hos- 
pital when he failed to rise, died there 
before the game was over. The cause: 
hemorrhage of the soft tissue of the brain. 
• Summary: With half the season still 
to go. 14 high school boys have died 
(nearly 6 more than the yearly aver- 
age of 8.8 compiled since 1951). and 
four college players have been killed 
(nearly three more than the yearly aver- 
age of 1.1)— all, apparently, from inju- 


ries stemming directly from the game. 

These arc the most tragic statistics 
football has known since 1947. when 14 
high school deaths and one fatality 
among college players shocked officials, 
coaches and medical C-\perts into a com- 
plete reappraisal of the safety equipment 
worn for the game. That was 14 years 
ago. and in the interim football has once 
again outgrown its own protective gear. 
’’What we need." says Stanford's Jack 
Curtice, president of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association, “is a real study 
of equipment -of helmets and all the 
rest,” to which Los Angeles Stale's Or. 
Floyd Eastwood, the chairman of the 
AFCA’s committee on injuries, adds: 
“Improvements must he made." 

The most urgent improvements arc 
needed in the helmet three-fourths of 
all fatalities thus far have been due to 
head and neck injuries. The problem 
is complicated by the fact many players 
use their hard-shell helmets as weapons; 
hence, the helmet must be made not only 
safer for the man who wears it, but less 
lethal for the opposition. 

Three years ago it seemed that a real 
breakthrough in helmet design had been 
made. The late Fdward Dye. a nation- 
ally known safety engineer who was then 
associated with Cornell’s Aeronautical 
Laboratory, developed a helmet featur- 


ing a gcodctic-lype .su.spcnsion .system. 
In this system the straps within the hel- 
met were so arranged as to diffuse the 
force of a blow around the skull just 
as if the shock was being spread around 
a sphere. Moreover, it held the play- 
er's head immobile when the helmet was 
struck, whereas in the usual sling sus- 
pension the head could — and often did 
— move jarringly under a blow. Dye's 
helmet also featured a beampad -a 
shock-absorbing strip of Ensoliic that 
circled the inside of the shell hori/on- 
tally, protecting against blows to the 
temple as few- previous helmets did. 

It didn't sell 

Dye turned the helmet over to the 
MacGregor Sporting Goods Co., which 
had financed his research, and it w-as 
tested on the open market. It failed to 
sell. MacGregor says, because it was so 
uncomfortable that players refused to 
wear it. The company thereupon devel- 
oped a helmet of its own that used geo- 
detic suspiensioii but was coinpiciely pad- 
ded on the inside of the shell, 

The MacGregor helmet represented a 
step forward in providing safety for its 
wearer, but it also proved to be among 
the most expensive made. Perhaps be- 
cause of this, it never gained widespread 
popularity. Moreover, many coaches feel 
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HELMET SAFETY FEATURES proposed bv expcrls include 1) exterior pad* 
ding (rn gray): 2) geodetic suspension (rfd): 3) improved interior padding 
around sides of sheJ) (rei/ heampad circled in gray): padding helmet edges 
against face cuts: S) shortening face guard: and padding rear of helmet. 
Some favor no suspension, but more rigid shell with complete interior padding. 


that the Dye helmet was dropped too 
soon. Still others are tackling the prob- 
lem from other angles — among them 
Frank Kavanagh, the Cornell trainer 
who performed the field tests for Dye. 

Kavanagh 's theory is that the helmet 
must fit the skull the way a glove fits 
the hand, without any suspension system 
at all. A new helmet of his own design 
is, accordingly, completely padded on 
the inside with a brand-new shock-ab- 
sorbing material. And Kavanagh is pad- 
ding the outside of the helmet as well: 

■ ‘A 11 hard, rigid shells should be covered, ” 
he says. ‘’Not only to protect opponents, 
but to help absorb the force of the blow 
to the skull of the wearer.” Cornell, 
Kavanagh says, has been using exterior 
padding for years, and it has significantly 
decreased the number of head injuries. 

Another research scientist who has 
definite ideas on helmet design is Dr. 
George Snively of Sacramento. In May 
of this year he published a report that 
was quite critical of “commercially avail- 
able football helmets.” Dr. Snively ad- 
vocates a helmet modeled after a racing 
crash helmet. Such helmets, he says, are 
superior because I ) their shells are more 
rigid and 2) their inleriors, padcletl with 
highly shock-absorbing foamed plastic, 
can absorb blows from almost any angle. 

Jack Havey, director of research for 
Wilson Sporting Goods, has studied 
Dr. Snively’s helmet but enters a demur- 
rer. "I’m not denying foamed plastic is 
good," he says, “but it protects for only 
one blow. You'd have to stop the game 
after each impact and check the linings 
to .see whether they'd been crushed. It 
wouldn't be practical." Nonetheless, Dr. 
Snively has tested his foamed-plasiic hel- 
met on a Hobbs. N. Mex. high school 
team and insists results are good. "One 
player who had headaches after every 
practice session," he says, “now doesn't 
suffer from them at all.” 

A University of Michigan neurosur- 
geon, Dr. Richard Schneider, has been 
examining other aspects of the helmct- 
and-injury problem. He names another 
culprit. The protective face guard, says 
Dr. Schneider, which often protrudes 
three inches or more, frequently is forced 
upward— cither by an opponent grab- 
bing it or by a stiff forearm blow. This, 
in turn, pushes the back of the helmet 
down into the neck, “causing fracture or 
dislocation of the vertebrae and some 
mangling of the spinal cord.” Among 
Dr. Schneider's suggestions: shorten the 


face guard or eliminate it altogether; de- 
sign a softer flap in place of the hard 
plastic on the back of the helmet. 

University of Michigan Athletic Di- 
rector Fritz Crislcr, who lielped Dr. 
Schneider prepare his report, agrees that 
the face guard does more harm than 
good. “It gives your opponent a con- 
venient handle to grab onto,” Crisler 
says, “and the leverage is tremendous.” 
It was not until 1957. Crisler points 
out, that high schools and colleges even 
had a penalty for grabbing a player by 
the guard (the professional leagues still 


permit it when tackling the ball carrier). 

This week, the American Medical As- 
sociation's sports committee called for 
continuing research to improve the hel- 
met. The net result of all the research 
done thu.s far could be a helmet like the 
one above, which incorporates some of 
the most promising new designs now 
under study. Just how it could be got 
onto the heads of players — particularly 
high school players who, as a rule, have 
the least money to spend on protective 
equipment — is another question, which 
nobody has yet studied. end 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE 
WALLEYES AND THE WATER 

Its solution may well make history. Along the north branch of the 
Susquehanna River, conservationists and industrialists are meeting head on 
to determine who should make restitution when a stream flows poison 


by RUSTY COWAN 

T here was nothing in the peaceful 
Sunday morning landscape to show 
that poison flowed in the river. The 
broad Susquehanna was placid below 
its wooded shores, and the group of 
fishermen who had come out from 
Wilkes-Barre looked forward to a good 
day's sport. Then they saw the fish, sur- 
facing at a big riffle across the stream. 
They were walleyed pike and they ap- 
peared to be sick or stunned, moving 
sluggishly into shallow water, where 
they lay helpless. 

Giving up their sport for the day. 
the fishermen organized a spontaneous 
conservation project; they transported 
some of the walleyes to a pool in Har- 
vey's Creek, a stream nearby, But the 
walleyes died in Harvey's Creek just as 
their fellows died in the murky Sus- 
quehanna. 

The fishermen reported the incident 
and went their way. Though they did 
not know it. they had launched a new 
and possibly crucial .skirmish in the long 
struggle between conservationists and 
the industrial users of water. By last 
w'cek this month-old incident had grown 
into a sizable conflict. The Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission determined that 116.- 
280 fish had died and the north branch 
of the Susquehanna had been ruined for 
perhaps three years as a fishing stream. 
But for all of this, the real impact of the 
conflict lay in the fact that a new and 
potent weapon was introduced: money. 


Broadly speaking, Pennsylvania con- 
servationists, like those elsewhere, have 
had to rely on public opinion to gain 
their ends. The 60 fish wardens em- 
ployed by the state fish commission 



TOXIC RIVER, Susquehanna's north branch, 
is victim of pollution by Wilkes-Barre mines. 


might arrest an occasional profligate 
angler with more than his limit of fish, 
or a factory might be fined for having 
dumped large quantities of toxic liquids 
into a river: but, by and large, police 
power could not be exerted to keep fish 
and game abundant and streams pure. 

Now, however, public opinion in 
Pennsylvania has been given a practical 
value. What is arising out of the Sus- 
quehanna case is a new concept of re- 
sponsibility for destroying natural re- 
sources. To be specific, the fish com- 
mission thinks that whoever caused the 
deaths of the 116,280 fish should pay 
S58, 504.50 for them — and the commis- 
sion is pretty sure it knows who is 
responsible. 

On the day following the first report, 
officials tested the water without dis- 
covering anything wrong. Next day a 
man named Donald Roberts reported to 
a fish warden that he had seen dead fish 
in the river near the town of Catawissa, 
some 36 miles downstream from where 
the first stricken walleyes were noted. 

The fish commission consists of eight 
unpaid members, who make policy, and 
a paid executive director, who admin- 
isters it. The commission member near- 
est the scene was Maynard Bogart from 
the town of Danville. "I went down to 
look into it myself." Bogart said. "J 
saw plenty of dead and dying fish. Sonic 
were jumping right out on the bank." 

Bogart also called the nearest fisf 
warden. Reports were now coming in 
constantly, and fisheries officials 
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throughout the state were alerted. Bo- 
gart tried to telephone Robert Bielo, a 
state fish biologist, at the fish commis- 
sion headquarters in Harrisburg. “I 
hung up and turned around and an- 
swered a knock at the door." Bogart 
said. ‘‘It was Bielo." The two men cal- 
culated that whatever was causing the 
trouble was moving down the river at 
about eight miles a day, and they hur- 
ried to a point downstream from Dan- 
ville. where Briar Creek empties into the 
Susquehanna, to watch the reaction 
when the contamination reached that 
point. They met health department of- 
licials there. ‘■They said they had inves- 
tigated earlier reports but hadn’t found 
anything." Bogart said. "WeD. tbi.s lime 
they did- I picked up a dead walleye and 
handed it to them." 

Bielo counted 44 dead walleyes and 
one dead bass in a single eddy. Tlic 
area where the dead lish were found ex- 
tends from below \S'ilkes-Barrc through 
gently rolling lands to the town of Sun- 
bury (.vce map), a distance of 55 miles. 
Bielo and his crew retraced the entire 
route back to Wilkes-Barre, counting 
dead fish as they went. On the basis of 
their samples, running to about 7(K) for 
every 400 to 600 yards of the river, they 
estimated that 116,280 tish had been 
killed — big fish, that is, all of legal size 
to be taken by anglers. 

On the same day that Bielo and his 
crew' finished enumerating dead wall- 
eyes. the seeming source of the pollution 
was found. The Sanitary Water Board 
ordered the Glen Aldcn Mining Com- 
pany of South Wilkes-Barre to cease op- 
erating a new pumping station that had 
gone into operation in early October. 

Albert Day. executive director of 
the lish commission, is convinced that 
these new. 4.000-gailon-a-miiiute pumps 
caused the trouble. “It will take two or 
three years for the river to recover," said 
Day. The fish commission held that the 
Glen Aldcn pumps were drawing up 
stagnant water and wastes from deep 
shafts, untouched for three years and 
laden with iron, sulphur and highly con- 
centrated minerals that formed lumps of 
scum like snowflakes. The fish were dying 
because the minerals absorbed the oxy- 
gen in the water — although, said Bielo, 
the sulphuric acid alone was so had it 
was enough to kill the lish. 

Two weeks after the fishermen first 
noticed the w-allcyes surfacing, the fish 
commission met secretly to decide what 
it would do about the catastrophe. As a 
result. It passed a resolution asking that 


the Glen Alden Company be assessed 
558,504.50 for the fish that had been 
killed. (Bass under 10 inches were esti- 
mated at SI. over 10 inches at Si ..^0 and 
walleyes over 10 inches at SI .50. ) To en- 
force collection, the water board would 
refuse to let the pumps be started — even 
experimentally — until the money had 
been paid, the fish commission pledging 


islativc subcommittee had also joined the 
inquiry and reached the same conclu- 
sion. “If a farmer had contaminated the 
water," said its chairman, “he would 
have been arrested at once." Moving 
along with what appeared to be the cur- 
rent of public opinion. Commissioner 
Day placed the whole matter in the of- 
fice of the attorney general of the state. 
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that the entire amount would be used 
to restore walleye and bass to the de- 
pleted area, 

The Glen .Aldcn Company, which had 
promptly shut down its pumps at the 
water board's order, argued that it had 
done nothing illegal, l-urthermorc. it 
pointed out. a permanent stoppage of 
the pumps would throw some 1,080 
needy miners out of work. Franklin 
Gcldcr. the company's general counsel, 
added: “Nor do we admit that the fish 
killed resulted from pollution coming 
from our mine. I don't see how anybody 
can isolate this." 

Whatever the legal merits of Commis- 
sioner Day’s proposal, there was no 
doubt but that he had aroused a good 
deal of interest among conservationists. 
The water board and fish commission 
were on record as holding the mine com- 
pany responsible for the fish kill; a leg- 


He said vehemently that he had no doubt 
that a suit would be brought against 
Cilen Alden. forthwith. Meanwhile, after 
two days of drenching rain appreciably 
raised the level of the Susquehanna, the 
mining company was permitted to start 
its pumps again — at half capacity. 

And there, for the time being, rests 
the case of the walleyes of the Susque- 
hanna. If Commissioner Day should 
achieve what he wants, the result would 
be a revolutionary new concept of the 
law and conservation. For the first lime 
the despoiler of a trout stream would be 
held responsible for the enjoyment he 
has taken away from his fellow citizens. 
If such a determination can be made, and 
made without .sacrifice of human rights. 
those walleyed pike that floated to the 
surface of the Susquehanna to the aston- 
ishment of Sunday anglers would indeed 
have become historic. end 
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A CHAMPION'S 
SECRET THOUGHTS 


Phil Hill, 34, one of the most gifted 
yet least recognized of U.S. sports 
figures, has brought home the world 
automobile racing title. Turn the 
page for his candid self-portrait 
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CHAMPION’S SECRET THOUGHTS <o>iUmic,l 

PRIZE—AND 


by PHIL HILL 

T ins is bolh an aiitomotive age and 
an age of anxiety; I suppose it is 
only natural that the first American 
world champion driver not only should 
be a guy who has been pretty far out on 
cars for as long as he can remember but 
one who also has been described as anx- 
ious in four or five languages. Being that 
guy. I would be the last to claim that he 
is as rela.xed as. say. the public Perry 
C omo. But I take exception to the view , 
which seems to be widely held, that I am 
some kind of suicidal basket case who 
can't help exposing his raw nerve ends 
to the tensions and dangers of Grand 
Prix racing. 

Let me say first of all that racing has 
been good to me. Winning the world 
championship was my highest goal. I am 
proud of having achieved it. Let me 
point out also that I have a healthy re- 
spect for the dangers of racing. Vly driv- 
ing has almost always contained a high 
caution factor. I have had a few acci- 
dents, but in a do7en years of racing I 


NIGHTMARE 


have not so much as scratched a finger. 
Needless to say. I have been lucky. I 
want to go on racing, but I hope that I 
can retain my identity and at the same 
time, very frankly, diminish the danger 
to myself. I like Ixring in one piece and 
having an unscarred face. 

Perhaps I am oversensitive, but since 
returning to America this fall I have 
found that I am being treated with kid 
gloves. My friends and acquaintances 
apparently believe I went into a tailspin 
over the death of my Kerrari teammate 
and rival for the championship. Count 
Wolfgang von Trips, in the Italian 
CJrand Prix at Monxa. Lollowersof rac- 
ing will recall that Trips had held a small 
but very important lead in the race be- 
tween us and that by winning at Monza 
I also won the driving championship. 

At the risk of seeming to be callous. 
I can only say (hat my emotional de- 
fenses arc pretty strong. I can be stoical 
when I have to be. Kvery racing driver 
who has been around for any length of 
lime has had to cope with the deaths of 
other drivers. Obviously racing goes on 


nonetheless. Trips and I were friends, 
but we had never been especially close. 
1 was saddened by his death and I fell 
terribly sorry for his parents, who had 
wanted him to quit racing, but I was not 
shattered. Does that make sense? 

In any case. I sleep at night, cat well 
enough and continue to take a keen in- 
terest in all aspects of r.icing. Sometimes 
I wonder what my ancestors would have 
made of all this. My family, of Dutch 
origin, has been in this country since 
well before the Revolutionary War 
since 1675. in fact. I think I am the first 
male member of it not to attend L'nion 
College in Schenectady. New York since 
the school was founded in the late 1 700s. 
We have been a family of respectable 
business and professional people. My 
father was at one time city editor of the 
Schenectady Ijoh'Uc. He moved from 
Schenectady to Miami, where I was 
born, and then to Santa Monica, where 
he was postmaster from 1935 until the 
lime of his death in 1951. 

I was smitten by cars as a boy. and 1 
stayed smitten. When I was 9 or so 1 
began driving my parents' cars into and 
out of the garage and steering them 
from time to time out in the country. 
One day. when I was 12. I was walking 
past a used car lot in downtown l.os 
Angeles with my aunt, and I saw this 
Model T b'ord. It had only 8.000 miles 
on it and everything was original, but 
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ihey wanted an outlandish price for it - 
S40. My aunt was partial to me, though, 
and she bought me the car. My father 
wasn’t too happy about it. but he let me 
keep it. My father's main worry was that 
my studies would suffer from what he 
considered my excessive interest in auto- 
mobiles. and I’m afraid his fears were 
justified. Every chance I had 1 drove the 
Model T on the private roads of a friend’s 
place down in Santa Monica Canyon. 
Today f would have to say that I am 
against kids having automobiles, because 


made a sound like — well, a better sound. 

There was no problem in linding out 
whether a driver who pulled up beside 
me wanted to drag. We had our little 
signals. If one guy revved his engine in 
a subtle way. and that was returned, then 
the drag would be on. My left foot would 
be trembling on the clutch in anticipa- 
tion as I waited for the moment when I 
let it in and took off. 

I had several cars during those war- 
time years first a Model A Ford with 
a V-8 engine, and then a 1932 Plymouth, 
a 1926 Chevy Four and a 1940 Packard 
convertible- But as much as I liked street 



! feel it detracts from other more impor- 
tant activities in their formative years. 

However, if anyone had talked like 
that to me in those days, his counsel 
would have gone in one ear and out the 
other. I am just as glad that I had no 
communication on the subject with my 
parents or with any good, sensible ma- 
ture adult. 

I was enthralled with cars and pow- 
er and speed, but I already had a cer- 
tain saving caution. I did not. for e.\- 
amplc. “bicycle” that Model T in oth- 
er word-s. corner it on two wheels, as 
some characters I knew often did with 
their cars. Later on. one of my amuse- 
ments was dragging away from stop 
lights on the streets of Santa Monica. 
This was in wartime, and the streets 
were not as crowded as they are now. 
nor were the police as strict. Any kid 
who was anybody had “pipes” on his 
car. meaning a muffler and tail-pipe 
system that picked up and amplified 
certain harmonics in the exhaust and 


drag racing, it was not the most impor- 
tant thing in the world to me. I got per- 
haps an even bigger kick out of working 
on my cars in the family garage. 

I studied business administration at 
the University of Southern California 
in 1945. ’46 and ’47. but linally quit be- 
cause my grades were getting to be so 
bad. They went to hell because I got so 
interested in being a mechanic on a pair 
of OtTcnhauscr midget racing cars. The 
postwar midget craze was on. and I 
worked with a couple of other guys on 
cars driven all over California by Gib 
Lilly and Walt Faulkner. 

i loved tho.se days. I really don’t know 
why except that it was such a simple life 
perhaps that’s the reason. 1 was total- 
ly devoted to it and totally interested in 
it. My parents were apprehensive, but 
they didn't seem to get through to me. 

I finally raced in those midgets 
with conspicuous mediocrity for a few 
months. In the meantime. I had bought 
one of the old MGs. a supercharged TC 


model. I had been an enthusiast of road 
racing for years, reading everything 1 
could find on the great European cars 
and drivers. Once I got Gib Lilly to try 
the MG. and he was astonished, Com- 
pared with it. the typical big American 
car of the day was a wallowing pig. The 
sports car had- how should I put it? — 
an air of truth about it. 

It was in 1949 that some foreign-car 
races started in l.os Angeles on a half- 
mile paved oval called the Carrcll Speed- 
way. I entered my MG in them and. 
profiting from the midget-racing experi- 
ence. really cleaned up. mostly against 
other MGs- Attendance was heavy for 
a while. People came out for the com- 
ical aspect, to see those funny little 
wire-wheeled cars being stuffed into the 
fences. I avoided the fences and on a 
good night 1 could earn S400 to S500. 

By the next year I had one of the early 
XKI20 Jaguar sports cars - complete 
with a plaque saying it was a replica of 
one that had done 132 mph, 1 raced it 
in June at Santa Ana in the first honesl- 
to-goodness road event we had in Cali- 
fornia. The course vvas laid out on a 
blimp base. 1 finished second, but I was 
the hero of the race because I drove with 
more verve than anyone else. I had to. 
I spun out in the first turn and had a lot 
of road to make up. 

•After Santa Ana 1 won the first race 
on the old trcclined Pebble Beach course 
at Monterey, That was a big step in my 
life. From then on I raced in sports car 
events all over the country as the road- 
racing boom gathered momentum, and 
everywhere I went I met with consider- 
able success. 

I had a strange hope, right from the 
beginning, that I could be an especially 
good driver. I don't know whether I 
needed to believe that for my ego's 
sake or whether it was a logical, ration- 
al conclusion. I do know that my view' 
of life has always been a pessimistic one. 

I am always pleasantly surprised when 
something good happens to me. 

After the Jaguar 1 bought a 2.9-liter 
supercharged .Alfa Romeo--a Mille 
Miglia veteran from the works stable 
managed by Enzo Ferrari before the 
war and then an English Aston Mar- 
tin. Next I went deep into hock for my 
first Ferrari car. It was a 2.6-liier model 
that had already raced in France. Re- 
ceiving it was a thrill. Gee! A Fer- 
rari, you know. Ferraris have always 
been glamorous, but they were all the 
more glamorous then because of their 
extreme rarity. Still, I expected some 
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BACK IN THE RUNNING 


The postwar renaissaiKC in American 
road racing has. this year, reached 
iis lofliest plateau. Not since Jimmy 
Murphy went to Le Mans way back 
in 1921 and won the French Grand 
PriK with a Duesenberg has this coun- 
try scored so rtotably in the sport. 
The U.S. at last has the world cham- 
pion driver; wc now seem to be on 
the verge of another great stride for- 
ward — toward a time in which we will 
have internationally important road- 
racing cars as well as drivers. 

Not only arc more international 
drivers performing before larger au- 
diences in the U.S. (the third U.S. 
Grand Prixat Watkins Glen. N.Y. was 
the first to make money; recent sports 
car races at Riverside and Laguna Scca 
drew 70,0tW and 62,500 spectators) 
but also plans are afoot to bring the 
U.S. more vigorously into the sport 
with a new kind of Grand Prix car. 
There is today an Intercontinental for- 
mula. but racing under it is all but 
dead. The U.S. has proposed to the 
International Automobile Federation 
(FfA) a new Intercontinental rule. 
This retains a provision for single-seat 
racers with "racing" U-e-, special over- 
head camshaft) engines up to 3-liter 
piston displacement but now admits 
stock engines up to S liters. 

The stock-engine feature is what in- 
trigues Americans. We produce few 
racing engines. Prospects are infinitely 
remote for an American engine built 
to the tiny, I ‘/i-titcr maximum si^e of 
Ihe present Forn^ula I cars, in which 
the world championship is contested. 

But we have an abundance of good, 
cheap, readily av.iiljbleslock engines. 
Thus, under the new 1C formula 
Anterican builders can compete at a 


fraction of the stupendous cost to be 
faced when a new racing engine is 
created. 

Society sportsman Lance Revent- 
low' was the one American to build to 
Formula I and the old IC. He spent a 
fortune and gained little but experi- 
ence. But now his technicians are at 
work on three sttK'k-engined IC cars. 
Believing it unnccessttry to go all the 
way to 5 liters, they are souping up 
lightweight aluminum 3.5-litcr Buick 
Special V-8s for power units. The pro- 
totype. says Manager Warren Olson, 
will be completed in a matter of 
weeks. "F.vcryboUy wants the formu- 
la." he says. "I think it will catch on 
and skyrocket." 

Even if the FIA rejects the formula 
at a meeting next Monday in London 
(it seems unlikely), the United Stales 
Auto Club is prepared to back it as 
a national road-racing rule. Conse- 
quently. our virtually total depend- 
ence upon Europe for important road- 
racing cars is coming to an end. 

Chances are good. too. that the 
USAC will, at a January meeting, re- 
duce the engine ceiling for the Indian- 
apolis ”500" from 4.2 to 3 liters for 
1964 and afterward. This would mean 
that our top track-racing cars would 
in effect be IC cars. If equipped for 
road racing their usability would be 
vastly increased. IC cars with racing 
engines would be eligible for a .3-Iiter 
Indy race, and if stock engines should 
be admitted to the "SOO." then the 
whole broad range of IC cars could 
give that historic race the variety it 
now So sadly lacks— always presum 
ing that IC will generate a diversity of 
new racers here and abroad. Friends 
of racing fervently hope it will. 


kind of further thrill. Up to that time, 
taking posse.ssion of the MG had been 
the greatest thing in my life— I can’t tell 
you how far out on cars 1 was in those 
days. But I didn't gel the same feeling 
from the Ferrari, because it wasn’t pure 
and perfect. It was a dirty blue, and 
there had been some crude hamniering- 
out of dents in the bodywork. 

After tuning it up, I did well with the 
Ferrari and with other racing sports 
cars. In 1953 I went to Europe and for 
the first time met Enzo Ferrari himself. 
I remember being rather awestruck. Aft- 
erward 1 codrove a little Italian Osca 
in the 24-hour sports car race at Lc 
Mans with Freddy Wacker of Chicago. 
We lasted eight hours. 

I was carried away by the experience 
of being at Le Mans. There 1 was on 
the same course with all those road-rac- 
ing gods of mine — Fangio. Ascari. Vil- 
loresi. Besides, it was all so foreign. I 
was very sensitive to differences then. 
Now one of my greatest pleasures is to 
spend the summers in Europe, thus 
having the luxury of being able to change 
language.s and cultures and terrains in 
a matter of hours. But in 1953 I was 
anm^ed. for instance, by the strange, 
shuttered houses in the city of Le Mans. 
And I remember my surprise, on visiting 
in one of them, at finding out that fam- 
ily life went on behind those shutters 
c,' ite as routinely as in Santa Monica 
or Schenectady. At first I sort of felt 
lik ■ a boy visiting at somebody cIsc’s 
grandmother’s house. 

When I began racing 1 literally did 
not think about the possible dangers. 
Also. I seemed to have built-in filters 
in my brain which minimized things 
that went badly and amplified things 
that went well. The things I did badly I 
conveniently forgot about. Somebody 
would say. "Now, about that time you 
went down the escape road," and I 
would reply. "What do you mean? I 
didn’t go down any escape road." and 
really believe what I was saying. 

But after a couple of years, despite 
the filters. I began thinking seriously 
about the whole thing, I had previously 
lived a reasonably quiet, protected life. 
Now it came home to me that I was in a 
sport in which people were crashing and 
killing themselves. ! began developing 
severe anxiety tensions. I was feeding 
a stomach ulcer. 

On my doctor's advice I quit racing 
in 1954 and turned, instead, to restoring 
my aunt’s beautiful old 1931 Pierce- 
Arrow town cabriolet to mint condition. 


Unfortunately. 1 really tied myself up in 
a snit with the Pierce. Working on it. I 
spent 10 times the nervous energy that 
racing would have required. 

One day 1 received from a Texas oil- 
man named Allen Guiberson a picture 
of a tantalizing 4.5-litcr Ferrari sports 
car. Stapled to one corner was this note: 
"Guaranteed not to cause ulcers." Hav- 
ing somehow cured my ulcer by then, I 
was intrigued. As it turned out, I drove 
the Ferrari for Guiberson in the last 
Pan-American road race. I finished sec- 
ond to Umberto Maglioli of Italy, who 
had a factory Ferrari. 


It was probably on the strength of this 
race that Enzo Ferrari invited me to join 
his works team as a sports car driver. I 
accepted and spent the next three years 
aching (o take the final step and drive 
Grand Prix cars, which arc the ultimate, 
the top in road racing. But it was always 
going to be the next race. Tired of wait- 
ing for Ferrari to come through. I finally 
accepted an offer to drive a private Mas- 
erati in the French Grand Prix of 1958. 
I finished a respectable seventh. Ferrari 
almost fired me for that, but before long 
I was driving a works Grand Prix car. 

It's funny about Grand Prix racing. 

ion/inunl 
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You don't become tuned in to the subtle 
dtingers of those little cars until you have 
had some lime in them. Compared with 
the bulkier sports cars, they seem fantas- 
tically easy to drive but they bite you in 
a far more serious way. You can lose 
control of them so fast it's incredible. 

It is remarkable, though, how natural 
and relaxed you can be when you are 
new in a Grand Prix car. as I was in 
1958, 1 drove just two championship 
races for F-'errari and in both of them 
contributed to the title eventually won 
by my teammate, the Hiiglishman Mike 
Hawthorn, who happened to be my par- 
ticular idol. 

There was a close race that year be- 
tween Hawthorn and his countryman 
Stirling Moss, who was driving the Brit- 
ish Vanwafl. The season’s concluding 
events were at Monza and in Morocco. 
To niy surprise I found myself ahead of 
Hawthorn but trailing the race leader 

in both cases, and each time I fol- 
lowed team orders and yielded second 
place to Hawthorn. Furthermore, in the 
Italian race. I managed to take fastest 
lap away from Moss, which meant one 
less point for him, In the end Hawthorn 
won the championship by just one point. 

Great Britain ascendant 

The next two seasons brought well- 
deserved victory to John Cooper of Brit- 
ain and his rear-engined Grand Prix car, 
which was to persuade every other build- 
er to switch to rear engines. Driving the 
Cooper. Jack Brabham of Australia was 
tw ice the world champion. Wc at Ferrari 
in those seasons had to be content with 
applying pressure from behind. 

But England slept as time approached 
for the beginning of a new Grand Prix 
formula, calling for an engine of I'A 
liters rather than 2*/2 liters. In the mean- 
time. Ferrari and his immensely capable 
chief engineer. Chili, were refining a 
V-6 model that was to overpower all its 
competition. There would also be a new 
chassis of the latest rear-engined design. 

By now 1 had learned to live with and 
cope with the tensions of racing, if not 
to disregard them completely — no driver 
is ever perfectly free of tension but I 
had a disturbing premonition. If it was 
true that the Ferrari was superior, (hen 
there would be an intense struggle for 
the championship within the team, and 
I braced myself for it. 

As it turned out. the Ferrari su- 
perior. And as 1 had feared. Trips and I 


became involved in an increasingly bitter 
competition for championship points. 
Because the championship was at stake, 
1 was not able to be reasonable and sen- 
sible about every race. After all these 
years I should have been, automaiically. 
but there was this continual counting of 
points. By midscason my concentration 
was suffering. 

Nevertheless, when wc lined up for 
the fourth race, the French Grand Prix 
at Rheims. I was feeling darned good. I 
had set fastest lap in practice. I just did 
lead Trips on points, 19 to 18. Toward 
the end of the race Trips went out with 
mechanical trouble, and 1 was way out 
in front. So what did 1 do but spin out 
on a dumb little 40-mph corner. B\ the 
time 1 restarted 1 was in ninth place, One 
tiny lapse in my usual concentration, 
and the victory was gone, and with it 
the psychological lift and substantial 
lead that winning would have given me. 
Trips won the next race: I was second. 
And though at the NUrburgring in Ger- 
many I became the first driver to better 
nine minutes for a lap, lowering the rec- 
ord all the way down to 8:55.2. 1 was 
never ahead again on points until I won 
(he .seventh race, at Monza, and the 
championship itself. 

It is obvious to everyone that Trips 
drove extremely well during this cham- 
pionship year. My testimony on that 
point would be superfluous: the record 
speaks for itself. Nor can I shed light on 
the question of which of us might have 
won the title had Trips survived and 
gone on to finish the season at Watkins 
Glen, N.Y. Wc both wanted the cham- 
pionship very badly. 

My defenses, as 1 have said, were equal 
to the shock of his death. They were 
strained to the utmost, however, by the 
ordeal of his funeral. There were three 
separate services. The first was held in 
the Trips castle. Burg Hemmersbach. an 
impressive, moated structure at Horrem 
near Cologne. My California friend and 
fellow Ferrari driver, Richie Cinther. 
and I had traveled up from Modena to 
serve as pallbearers. A funeral .Mass was 
said at the castle, and then a procession 
formed outside. It was raining, yet none 
of us wore raincoats or carried umbrel- 
las. We walked a mile to the Trips’s 
church. The pace was set by an old, old 
woman, all dressed in black and carrying 
a symbolic brass lantern, who seemed 
to have some ceremonial position in the 
town. There was a band, also dressed in 
black, which played Chopin’s funeral 
march. The casket was carried on Trips’s 


personal Ferrari sports car. an open 
model painted a dark green, which, of 
course, had to be driven very slowly. An 
amazingly large crowd lined the streets. 
School seemed to have been let out. 

At the church an interminable Mass 
was sung. Then the procession rc-formed 
to go to the cemetery, perhaps another 
mile away. It was raining harder than 
ever. The Trips family chapel is situated 
on a knoll in the cemetery. The proces- 
sion stopped at the foot of the knoll, 
and eight of us clambered up the rise, 
slipping and sliding on the muddy earth, 
with the very heavy casket. The la t 
service was held, and poor Trips was 
finally entombed. 

Peace at last 

I have never experienced anything so 
profoundly mournful as that day. It was 
a nightmare acted out in daytime. After- 
ward 1 went to the house of a friend of 
Trips's and took a boiling hot bath. It 
was wonderful to be there, out in the 
peaceful countryside, after the noises 
and stresses of the racing season and the 
gloomy events of the day. 

That evening I was asked to go to the 
castJc to see Trips’s mother. Now. ever 
since leaving Italy I had had a pain, like 
a stitch, in my side. It was purely psy- 
chosomatic; 1 had felt it before. It told 
me that 1 was tense, that I must relax. 
What I am coming to is the curious fact 
that the pain went away as I talked with 
Frau von Trips. She was composed. She 
even found it possible to scold me gently 
for not accompanying her to the Salz- 
burg Music Festival, us I had promised 
1 would early in the season. I sensed, as 
we spoke, that she did not condemn 
racing. 1 knew she was terribly hurt by 
the loss of her only son, but he had 
chosen a dangerous career and now- that 
he was gone she accepted the fact like 
a Spartan mother. 

For myself. I have always considered 
the risks of racing worth taking in view 
of the ultimate prize — a championship 
honored the world over. 

And if f have made racing seem pretty 
grim. I haven't done it full justice. Win- 
ning is a happy experience in any sport. 
And there is a particularly great thrill in 
getting into a fresh, beautiful racing car 
on a particularly beautiful day and be- 
ginning practice on a circuit that hasn't 
yet been soiled by rain or patches of oil. 
All doubts, all anxieties, all memories 
of past painful struggles fade away be- 
fore the magic of this occasional purity, 
and I am at one with the car. end 
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ST U DEBAKER 
invites your inspection 
of a distinctive new family sports classic 

The Gran Turismo 

Hawk 

designed and made in the meticulous tradition of 
the great European road cars and offering 
the comforts and conveniences 
preferred by the discerning 
American motorist 



• The embodiment of roadability and driving ease— from the gleaming expanse of hood through the smallest hand-crafted detail 
■ Full 12<f wheelbase; Thunderbolt V-S engine • Finned-drum brakes: anti-sway bar; floor-mounted 4-speed gear box' 

■ European style walnut grained concave control panel with full sports type instrumentation; optional tachometer 
" True Gran Turismo interiors: full five-passenger capacity; sports car type bucket seats forward, let-down arm rest in rear 
■ Luxurious upholstery, trim and appointments • AH popular power and automatic options, of course. 

^Optional 



“I WAS AN AFTER-5 COWARD. THEN SUCCESS MADE ME HER HERO" 

New hope for the oppressed in this message from INA! 


"My success in selling Insurance Company of North 
America Package Policies has brought a new felicity 
into my home,” writes this insurance man. "Not only 
are the boys welcome now, but my wife presses won- 
drous refreshments upon us. 

“In all modesty. I must assign much of my success 
to the INA Packaging idea— and to the way people like 
you have sparked to it. Take the Homeowners Policy- 
fire, theft, liability— you’re protected against almost any 
household hazard. And at a big saving in premiums, 
too! But there I go, selling again. 

"If you’re in insurance, investigate INA Package 
Policies. Amazing what success will do for your stature. 


Ifyou’renot, buyan INA Package for your home, health, 
car or life. On reviewing the bidding, your wife will 
decide you're an ace after all.” 



INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



HOCKEY PREVIEW 


HOT NIGHTS 
ON THE 
COLD ICE 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


O nce again the autui'nnul ice Hoes have drifted down on urban 
sports arenas and another hockey season has begun. But this 
year the ice could be warmed by unaccustomed competition. For the 
first time in a long while the perennial champions of the National 
Hockey League arc declared by the experts to be officially vincible, 
and the race to take their place might be full of suspense. 

There arc at least three teams capable of unseating the Montreal 
Canadiens this season. The annual poll of sportswriicrs taken by 
Hockey News gives Chicago's Black Hviwks and Detroit's Red 
Wings the best chances and goes on to pick the Black Hawks as 
likeliest champs. Those who fancy the Toronto Maple Leafs, how- 
ever, are confident that they will end up ahead of both. Few give 
New York or Boston much of a chance, but each is starting out 
with a new coach and, presumably, new determination. On the fol- 
lowing pages. Sports Illustrated takesa look at all six contenders. 


Drawings by John Ahorn 
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MONTREAL 
WON’T QUIT 


Wilh Ihc best defeasenvtn of modern 
times — Doug Harvey — missing from 
their ranks, with high-scoring Forwards 
Jean Beiiveau and Dickie Moore on the 
sick list for a month or more, with 
another defenseman, Tom Johnson, 
benched with a broken ankle, Montreal's 
Canadiens had every reason to enter the 
slump predicted for them. Instead, after 
two weeks of the new season, they were 
acting more like the old invincible Hubs 
than ever. Their scoring chores were be- 
ing ably handled by the veteran Boom 
Boom GeofTrion, the wonderfully swift 
little center. Henri Richard, and such 
lesser stickmen as Claude Provost, Ralph 


Backstrom and Marcel Bonin. The de- 
fense. now featuring pugnacious Lou 
Fontinato. who was brought north from 
New York specihcally to be a backlinc 
cop for Montreal’s light hitlers, was ade- 
quate, and masked Goalie Jacques Plante 
was off to his best start in years. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to think of the Canadiens as the same 
unbeatable team that won four straight 
NHL titles and five of the last six Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs. But it might be an 
equally bad mistake to discount their 
challenge simply because the Black 
Hawks' bully beef gave them a mauling 
in last spring’s Stanley Cup semifinals. 



TORONTO 
STANDS PAT 


If there is nothing much new to say 
about Toronto's Maple Leafs, it’s be- 
cause Manager-Coach Punch Imlach is 
retaining a team he has spent a long time 
building— a team that spent most of last 
year pacing Montreal at the head of the 
race and ended the regular season in 
second place. It was a team full of sur- 
prises — good ones like 20-goal seasons 
from not one but two freshmen, and a 
48-goal season from young Frank Ma- 
hovlich, whom many had written off as 
too lazy; and bad ones, like the poor 
showing of such reliable regulars as Dick 
Duff. Bob Pulford and Carl Brewer. But 
the good surprises far outweighed the 


bad, and Imlach may well uncork a few 
more this year. If Imlach oldsters like 
Goalie Johnny Bower (who admits to 
37). Defenseman Allan Stanley. 35. and 
the playmaking center Red Kelly, 34. 
hold on and if Imlach’s youngsters hold 
up, Toronto will be a real threat. Even 
without counting Stanley, the Leafs' de- 
fense corps of Bob Baun, Carl Brewer. 
Larry Hillman and Tim Horton may be 
the best in the league. And if the sea- 
soned forwards slump, kid prospects like 
Larry Keenan and Bruce Draper can al- 
ways move up. In any case. Punch Im- 
lach will act as if he’s going to win every 
game by 10 points, and that always helps. 



CHICAGO 
LOOKS TOUGH 


As famed for muscle as Montreal is for 
speed, last years surprise Stanley Cup 
champion Black Hawks conceivably 
could win this year. But to do it, Chicago 
needs scorers, and so far has not shown 
signs of having many. Goalie Glenn 
Hall is first-rate and the Black Hawk 
defense is mean and expert, but last year 
the forwards shot only 18 more goals 
than were scored against them. To be 
sure, they roughhoused Montreal right 
out of the Stanley Cup. but they finished 
a poor third in the regular season, 17 
points behind the champions, who were 
stale and tired from the long season by 
the time the cup playoffs came along. 


To fill the scoring hole. General Man- 
ager Tommy Ivan has been shopping 
hard for new goal-getters. From Boston 
he drafted blow-hot, blow-cold Bronco 
Horvath, who dipped from 39 goals two 
seasons ago to 15 last year. He picked 
up two youngsters from Detroit. Brian 
Smith and Jerry Meinyk, in trade for 
his slumping onetime star wing, Ed 
Liizenberger. 

But until the newcomers shake down, 
Ivan must depend on his one superior 
line: Bobby Hull, Red Hay and Murray 
Balfour and a mixed lot of forwards, of 
whom feisty young Stan Mikita (19 goals 
last year) has perhaps the most potential. 
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DETROIT 
HAS HOWE 


This year as before, Detroit is searching 
for picture cards to go with its one 
luminous ace, Gordie Howe. Last year, 
in a massive new deal, the Red Wings 
added nine new players — and finished 
fourth. But Coach Sid Abel fell the team 
was 50% stronger at season’s end. This 
summer Abel played his cards a little 
tighter. He took only two major gam- 
bles: trading two young, unproved for- 
wards to Chicago for Ed Litzenberger, 
a 30-goal man gone sour, and giving 
hard-pressed New York $20,000 and an 
obscure minor leaguer for the slick but 
aging defenseman Bill Gadsby. 

Centering on a line with Howe, big 


Litz has already boomed in six goals in 
the first six games. Gadsby, an expert 
rushing defenseman and power-play 
man. was hired not only for his own 
skills but to put some sense and style 
in to a quick-fisted defensive bravo named 
Howie Young. 

But Detroit's one sure trick remains 
Gordie Howe, who is still, at the age 
of 33 and after 15 NHL seasons, not 
only hockey's best player but also its 
most feared one. By spring he should 
become the second player in history to 
score 500 goals (Rocket Richard was, of 
course, first). Without this sturdy veter- 
an the Red Wings could still be nothing. 



NEW YORK 
HAS HOPES 


Strugg'ing to rise above its usual medioc- 
rity, New York has boldly lured 36-year- 
old Doug Harvey from Montreal to di- 
rect the ascent as player-coach. Ranger 
fans haven’t been so excited in years, for 
as a player he has at least a year of su- 
perior hockey in his tiring legs, and as a 
coach he brings a touch of the Cana- 
diens' winning aura to the disheartened 
Ranger locker room. With the Rangers 
leading the league at the end of the first 
two weeks, the Harvey magic seemed to 
be working fine. 

Viewed realistically, however, the mag- 
ic seemed almost bound to run out for 
lack of rabbits in the hat. Of Ranger 


forwards, Harvey can count only four 
holdover “pros”: Superstar Andy Bath- 
gate, Andy Hebenton, Dean Prentice 
and Camille Henry. 

With Gadsby, Lou Fontinato and 
John Hanna gone, Harvey himself will 
serve as the core of the New York de- 
fense. along with holdover Harry Howell 
and newcomer Junior Langlois. He has 
brought chippy Jean Guy Gendron from 
Montreal to bolster the front line. But 
most of Harvey's fortune will depend on 
players who may — or may not — improve. 

And, just to make matters worse. 
Goalie Gump Worslcy was hit by a 
puck and sent to a hospital last week. 



BOSTON, 
POOR BOSTON 


Once again the sadsack, rookie-heavy 
Bruins seem to be in for a miserable 
season. But they do have a new coach, 
and his incendiary tongue may distract 
public attention for a time from the 
team's spectacular ineptitude. This un- 
lucky man is none other than Phillipe 
Henri Watson, the same Phicry Phil who 
tongue-lashed the Rangers to three con- 
secutive playoffs before losing his win- 
ning touch, his health (via ulcers) and, 
in 1960, his job. 

As replacement for kindly Coach Milt 
Schmidt (who escapes to the front office ), 
Watson will teich a special brand of 
tough hockey, and Boston has always 


loved a bad, bold team ever since Eddie 
Shore scrapped nightly on the ice. 

The trouble now is that Phil has noth- 
ing but cardboard grizzlies to fight with. 
Tough and touchy old Fern Flaman has 
retired to coach Providence, leaving beefy 
Leo Boivin as the only genuine bad guy 
in the bunch. There are signs that rookie 
Defenseman Ted Green might develop. 
He’s already broken a fist on several 
Toronto playersand a goal post. Unlike 
most goalies, Boston's Don Head has 
proved a good fighter but he doesn't stop 
many goals. 

It looks like another long, hard win- 
ter for the hockey tans in cold Back Bay. 
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KEON OF THE LEAFS 


N o mailer which of the six teams de- 
scribed on the preceding pages turns 
out to be NHL champion this year, the 
victory will have been a long time in the 
making. Championship hockey players 
cannot be bought readymade on the open 
market. They must be plucked as green 
shoots from a whole forest of potential 
candidates and carefully nurtured to ma- 
turity during years of patient waiting. No 
finer example exists of the rewards that 
can accrue from such patient husbandry 
than the 2 1 -year-old Toronto center pic- 
tured above. 

David Michael Kcon is without doubt 


one of the finest hockey players to come 
along in years. Built on the lean, springy 
lines of a dash man. he has a naturally 
fluid. elTorllcss skating style, a line shot 
and a flair for being at the right place at 
the right time. Last season fCeon vaulted 
directly into the big time from junior 
hockey and became everybody's choice 
for NHL rookie of the year. Now, as a 
new season opens, he is on the thresh- 
old of major stardom. But it is no acci- 
dent whatever that he is playing for To- 
ronto. To get a Keon you must spot him 
as an adolescent and get his allegiance 
before he is 16 the minimum age at 


which he can be contractually bound. 
Since it is beyond human power to divine 
whether a 16-year-old will in fact become 
even an average journeyman major lea- 
guer. you must search far and wide and 
be prepared to bet some very long shots. 
Canada’s hockey woods are alive with 
bird dogs sent there to round up all the 
likely-looking kids they can find for the 
NHL teams. 

Toronto's interest in Kcon was gener- 
ated a half do/cn years ago by an ur- 
gent letter from Noranda, a bleak little 
mining town in northwestern Quebec. 
•'Come get this boy." wrote Vince Thom- 
son. Toronto's bird dog in Noranda. who 
is a geologist by trade. **lf you don’t, 
another team will hurt you with him 
someday," 

Chief Scout Bob Davidson hurried to 
Noranda, visited Keon'sparentsand won 
them — and thus Dave — over to Toronto 
with one of his better persuaders. This 
was the oflTcr of what amounts to a hock- 
ey scholarship to St. Michael’s, a To- 
ronto high school that is to schoolboy 
hockey what Notre Dame is. or at least 
was. to American college football. 

Every big league club sponsors so- 
called junior teams on which the skills of 
its prospects are refined. Toronto hap- 
pens to sponsor the St. Mike's Majors. 

Up from St. Mike’s, Keon baited in a 
goal against Detroit in the third major 
league game of his life and by season's 
end he had 20 goals, which, in baseball 
terms, means batting roughly .300. 

“In time," said Coach Punch Imlach, 
who had supervised the whole process 
with the patience of a skilled nursery- 
man. “Keon may be as good as Henri 
Richard." Despite the Pocket Rocket’s 
undeniable skill, this was a cautious pre- 
diction for u young man who could soar 
even higher. 

But if Punch is not yet ready to go all- 
out with overconfidence, neither is young 
Dave, who acts as though he has yet to 
clinch his place on the Leafs, skating 
overtime in practice until the coach or- 
ders him off ice to conserve his strength. 
Big league hockey jobs arc not easy to 
find, and Dave may still be haunted by 
the memory of a teen-age summer's work 
in the murky deeps of a Noranda copper 
mine, 2,300 feet below ground. end 
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Wherever you go •^'you look better in an Arrow shirt 


Oie! You get your exact collar size and sleeve len gth in the Arrow Gabanaro . 



You’ll never again have to put up with sport shirt sleeves that 
are too long or too short. The precise collar and sleeve sizes plus 
famous Arrow contour tailoring make the Gabanaro the sport 
shirt with business-shirt fit. The Gabanaro is 100% wash-and 
wear rayon gabardine. 

' ‘Sanforized’ ' labeled for 
lasting fit. too. 5.95. 


-ARROW- 






MORE TRACTION where there's snow... 


GOODYEAR SUBURBANITES-the true 
all-winter tires — give you this double 
advantage all winter long: more trac- 
tion, plus Turnpike-Proved mileage. 


1. Bite through snow tfiat’s hubcap deep. When you’re up 
to your hubcaps in snow, 260 deep-cut cleats get you out and 
moving. When you need to stop, over 3,700 individual biting 
t^lges go to Work to grip the road. 

But traction alone is not enough to make this a true all- 
winter tire. There’s more . . . 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 




MORE MILEAGE where there isn't ! 



2. Get more mileage. When you’re in the clear, you get the 
kind of mileage you get with ail Goodyear tires . . . Turnpike- 
Proved mileage! How does Goodyear do it? With the best 
combination of tread rubber and tread design for winter 
driving. Plus exclusive 3-T triple-temiiered cords. 

See your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Service Store now. 


3-T SUBURBANITE 
PRICES START AT 


95 


Suburbanite T. M., The Goodyear Tire Sc Rubber Company. Akron 16, Ohio. 
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With cheerful scorn for $1,000 winches and the 
unfathomable fractions of ocean-racing rules, a 
growing number of sailors are beginning to have 

NEW FUN WITH 
OLD DESIGNS 

by PEGGY DOWNEY 


T ill' Chinese junk, mushing across western 
Long Island Sound in marvelous disarray 
with holes in her baggy sails and a bathing-suited 
girl waving from the cabin top. is the sort of 
boat in which most speed-conscious American 
yachtsmen would not be caught dead. Fat, un- 
gainly. hopeless to windward, a sure loser in any 
race, she — and some of the other cheerful anach- 
ronisms on the following pages — were once rele- 
gated to boating’s boneyard. But today they are 
being revived and dearly loved by a coterie of 
easygoing sailors who think old things are more 
fun than fast things and who themselves would 
not be caught dead wrestling with racing sails at 
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__ CATWALK 


A CHINESE JUNK FOR U.S. SAILORS 


Cabin of junk has full headroom. t\>>o double bunks, head, galley and space fora collapsible dining 
table. There are no hanging lockers in the cabin, but there is adequate storage space below 
deck forward and beneath bunks. Engine wells under poop deck take two lO-hp outboards. 


midnight in the Gulf Stream. There is an added 
bit of family strategy involved in buying these 
old designs. The average wife, who finds few 
things more revolting than a red-hot beat to 
windward on a Class E scow, can be quite happy 
lolling in the big, dry cockpit of a slow-moving 
Chesapeake skipjack. And there are few chil- 
dren who can resist the chance to go to sea 
for the afternoon on a genuine Chinese junk. 
This particular junk is 30 feet long and is 
built of Borneo ironwood by Cathay Crafts, 
Ltd., one of several Hong Kong companies now 
busily shipping boats of all kinds to the U.S. 
She comes equipped with three sails dipped in 
oxblood (real oxblood!) for weather- 
proofing. She also has deck awnings, 
a hand pump, an anchor and bamboo 
fenders. Down below deck, her obliging 
Chinese builders have intensified the 
aura of the East by providing the broad 
cabin (see drawing at left) with chop- 
stick service for 10. an opium lamp, a 
hibachi and a small porcelain statue 
of the god of the boat, a Chinese deity 
who is supposed to look after everyone 
on the boat. Outboard powering is an 
optional extra. The price of this boat, 
china god and all. is S4,7(X) f.o.b. 
New York. This is an extraordinarily 
low price for a 30-foot boat. However, 
there is an impressive number of sailors 
who think any price is too much to 
pay for a junk. They arc invited to turn 
the page for a sampling of other old 
designs, less exotic than the junk. f>er- 
haps, but no less fun to own and sail. 
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PACKET LAUNCH 

About 1$0 years ago a breed of fast, tough gov- 
crnriKiu crul'i ealfed packets earned niaif and pas> 
sengers on local runs along sheltered coastal wa- 
ters. A descendant of these boats, a light little 
sloop, has now been redesigned in fiber glass, pure- 
ly as a pleasure boat. Only 18 feet long, with a 
draft of 3Vi feel, the packet can be ordered from 
the Hudson River Boat Company of Costa Mesa, 
Calif., as a sliding-guntcr rigged sailboat {left) or 
as a powerboat with a .30-hp inboard. The builder 
also oilers the sailing \ersion with the motor, but 
30 horses seems a bit much for a sailboat this size. 
For tt racing man, the packet may look a bit loo 
tubby and shori-riggcd. but for the cas)-gomg 
traditionalist, the price of S4.40() is just right. 


MAYFLOWER KETCH 

A hybrid of three or four designs, the 40-rooi 
ketch at right is called the Mayflower. Basical- 
ly, she has the look of a New porter, a roomy 
motor sailer introduced by Spurts IlllsiraT- 
ti> rive years ago. But with the addition of a 
poop deck, wooden railings, voluptuous clip 
per bow, multiple headsails and Quaker gun- 
ports. she lakes on a charming— if somew hat 
confused — look of age. A yardarm is available 
as an optional extra. Whatever rig you choose, 
however, this bout is a superb idea for a family 
man whose main sailing problems are keeping 
the kids amused and the wife dry and com- 
fortable. The price is quite high —S4.3. 500 at 
Newport Yacht Landing, Calif.— but by no 
means out of line for a cruising bout this si/c. 


/ 
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NORTH SEA TRAWLER 

The 45-1001 lorsk class hoai t/e/i] is a Norwegian 
cotnmcrcMl fisherman, adapted Tor lofig-dotance 
cruising. Solidl) built of Norssas lir. she has a 
single 71-hp diesel, a set ol'slcadsing sails for her 
slubb> masts and a crow's nest for spoiling fish 
or conning the boat into strange harbors. Abosc- 
ilixk shclook.s about as graceful and aristocralieas 
a Mack truck, hut below she is pure lusur>. There 
IS a paneled siuieroont complete with a polar- 
bear rug, a galles that could win a Good House- 
keeping award and a deckhouse saloon for cock- 
fiiding and general ease. .More important, there 
IS no other cruising powerboat her sire that can 
gise a steadier, safer ride on the open ocean. Cost 
IS S43.000. at Lido Yacht Sales, Newport, Calif. 


As lhe> huse for generations, a few boutjurds 
along the Lasiern Shore of Maryland still 
h.iiul-makc the skipjack (right) to work the 
oyster bars. A typical builder like James B. 
Richardson of Cambridge operates wiihoiil 
blueprints, using the general lines laid down 
b\ his father and grandfather. For the pleas- 
ure-boat sersion of the skipjack, however, he 
makes a few minor changes higher topsides, 
larger cabin and lighter rig than the workboals. 
But the boat still retains the comfortable 12- 
fool beam and the distinctive raked masts of 
her ancestors. Thirty-four feet overall, the skip- 
lack is a bargain only S7. 0(H) in an era when 
an ocean racer costs upward of SI. 000 a foot. 


CHESAPEAKE SKIPJACK 
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WAITING POR THE BALL. NORTHWESTERN'S AL KIMBROUGH (12) PREPARES TO CATCH THE PASS THAT UPSET NOTRE DAME 

Comeback for the colleges 


Upsets and surprise techniques 
have lured back lost fans 
In many sections of the U.S. 

A l midscason 1961. college foothall 
IS an assured success. There have 
been upsets, such as Norihuestern’s 12 
10 victory over Notre Dante iahiivf) 
and Iowa's 9 0 loss to Purdue. There 
have also been an abnormal number ol’ 
last-minute victories and exciting plays. 
But what has really made the season a 
success is the attendance, which is up 
as much as 40' ,' in some parts of the 
country. 

Responsibility for the renewed enthu- 
siasm for college ball rests in large meas- 
ure on the more volatile nature of the 


game this year. Almost every good team 
(Ohio State is an exception) has aban- 
doned the trite, conservative tactics of 
the split-T and taken a cue from the 
pros with split ends and slot and wing- 
backs and other diffusive deceits. As a 
result, the ball is moving as it hasn’t 
moved in >ears. 

The •'wild card” substitute, who can 
be injected into the game between every 
play, has also played an important role. 
Not only dt>cs this make it possible for 
coaches to preserve their quarterbacks 
from the hazards of defensive play but 
they can also send in specialists at al- 
most anything from place-kicking to 
putting the evil eye on a 25()-pound 
tackle. Mostly, however, the coaches use 
the wild card to send in new plays. As 


one put it. “If the play works it's mine, 
if it doesn't it's the quarterback's.” 

F^lace-kicking is especially emphasized 
this year. With the wider goal posts in- 
troduced in 1959 to aim at, kickers have 
made good on SO' , of their attempts 
(compared with 74.6', last year), and 
31 major college teams have yet to miss 
a conversion kick. Once again, games 
are being won by field goals, such as 
Georgia's 52-yarder that beat Kentucky 
last week 16 15. 

THE EAST 

Pitt Coach John Michelosen. hanged in 
effigy two weeks earlier, came very much 
alive as his sleeping Panthers suddenly 
awakened to trounce Niivy 28 14. l,ed 
by Quarterback Jim Traficant. who 
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How to weather 
a change 

You can face Fall fearlessly m an 
outercoat by Hart Schaffner i Marx. 
While it may not be as gaily 
colorful as the turning leaves, it is 
just as handsome in its own right. . 
and a good deal warmer The 
fabric selection is varied and 
Superb: the styling is comfortable 
and correct; the tailoring touches 
precise and painstaking. Matter of 
fact, there 'S only one drawback to 
an outercoat which bears the 
famous Trumpeter label— it covers 
up the Hart Schaffner 4, Marx suit' 




HART 


SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 



Knowledgeable people drink Imperial. 

It’s a matter of taste (and value). 

! Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

_ J BIENOED WHISKEY • 66 PROOF • 30“^ SrSAlGHT WHISKEYS 

70 GRAIN NEUTRAl SPIRITS • MIRAM WAIKER i SONS INC, PEORIA, ILLINOIS' 



FOOTBALL’S WEEK coniinwii 

broke away for Iwo short touchdown 
runs, they slashed Navy's three alter- 
nating lines to bits with rollouts, half- 
hack reverse fake passes and t’ullback 
traps. The Pitt defense was just as deter- 
mined. It held (he Navy runners to 73 
yards while crashing E-nds Steve Jastr- 
zembski and John Kuprok made life 
miserable for passer Ron Klemick, 

Navy had company in its misery. 
Army, ambushed by a hard-charging 
West Mrginia line, was never able to 
gather enough momentum to move the 
ball and lost to the husky Mountaineers 
7 3. Fullback Glenn Holton poured 
through the leaky Cadet line for 121 
yards in 18 carries and scored the only 
touchdown of the game on a nine-yard 
burst in the third quarter. 

IJeginning at last to look like the best 
team in (he Ea.sl. Penn State gathered 
forces behind Quarterback Cialen Hall, 
who rolled out smoothly and passed for 
two touchdowns, and injured Halfback 
Don Jonas, who kicked 34- and 28- 
yard field goals even though his right 
arm was wired, as the Nittany Lions 
stepped past Ciilifornia 33 16. S>racusc 
had Quarterback Dave Saretie back for 
Holy Cross, and the brave but out- 
classed Crusaders never had a chance. 
Sareite picked them apart with his pre- 
cise passes and Halfback Ernie Davis 
pranced through and around them for 
two touchdowns as the Orangemen won 
34 6. N'illaiiova beat the Qminlieo Ma- 
rines 34 0. Boston I used a pair of 
touchdowns by sophomore Halfback Joe 
Di Pietro to whip George \^'ashi^glon 20-6. 

The Ivy l.eague continued to suffer 
at (he hands of unimpressed outsiders. 
While Harvard upset Dartmouth 21 15 
and first-place Princeton barely made 
it past seventh-place Cornell 30-25, 
Penn, coached by John Siiegman. late 
of Rutgers, collapsed before the Scarlet 
Knights. 20-6, Columbia fell to [.eliigli 
14 7. Brovvn to Rhode Island 12-9 
and ^'ale to Colgate 14 8. giving the 
Red Raiders a complete sweep over the 
Big Three. The top three: 

1. PENN STATE (4-2) 
a. SYRACUSE (4-2) 
a. NAVY (4-2) 

THE SOUTH 

Two weeks running Duke's Bill Murray 
watched Georgia Tech and Clemson 
render his lonely end useless with a two- 
man defense. Last Saturday he pulled 
the same trick against North Carolina 


State while his aggressive linemen keyed 
on passer Roman Gabriel. It worked, 
and the Blue Devils won 1 7 6 when 
Quarterback Gfl Garner fooled the 
Wolfpack with his passes and Sopho- 
more Jay VN'ilkinson. son of the Okla- 
homa coach, ran a punt back 82 yards 
for a touchdown. 

Maryland, which still had designs on 
the ACC lillc. will have to settle for 
something less after its game with South 
Carolina. The CJamectKks scnl their 
tackles crashing in on Terp Quarter- 
backs Dick Shiner and Dick Novak and 
stopped them cold to win 20 lO as their 
ow n Quarterback Jint Co.sien passed for 
two scores from a conventional I , Now 
only North Carolina, which bowed to 
Miami 1 0-0. has a chance to keep Duke 
from its second straight championship. 

While Mississippi rumbled past \'an- 
dcrbilt 47-0. LSI' sharpened its skills 
for Saturday night's SEC showdown be- 
tween the two by beating Florida 23 0. 
Remembering Larry Libcrtorc's 66-yard 
touchdown run on the first play last year, 
the gang-tackling Tigers, who were pe- 
nalized 1 84 yards for their enthusiasm, 
held Florida's 1 37-pound Libertore to 
eight inches in eight carries and picked 
off one of his pitchouls in mid-air for a 
25-yard touchdown. 

E.xcepi for Cicurgia Ifcli and Cicor- 
gia. the other SEC teams had their 
hands full with nonconference rivals. 
Tech, waiting patiently for the leaders 
to stumble, whomped Tulane 35-0. 
Georgia set Kentucky back on its heels 
with a booming 7l-yard punt by Jake 
Saye. then topped it with a 52-yard field 
goal by Durward Pennington to upset 
the Wildcats I6-15. Auburn turned to 
the pass to beat C lemson 24 1 4; Tennes- 
see turned back stubborn Chattanooga 
20-7; Mississippi Stale took advantage 
of ailing Jim Earl Wright's inability to 
run. to end Memphis Stale's unbeaten 
streak, 23-I6. The top three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI (6-0) 

3. CEOflCIA TECH (6.1) 

THE IVftOWEST 

The Big Ten, which had all but conceded 
the title to Michigan State, Ohio .State or 
Iowa, now wasn't quite so sure. Michi- 
gan State and Ohio State continued to 
win. the Spartans rather easily over In- 
diana 35 0, the Buckeyes less easily over 
\Msconsin 30 21. But Iowa succumbed to 
Purdue 9-0. its first shutout since 1952. 
The Boilermakers, wallowing happily in 
the mud at Lafayette, alertly latched on 



BACK OFTHEWEEK: 
Kansas' John HadI 
passed for iwo TDs, 
ran for third, kicked 
magnificently against 
Oklahoma Stale. 



•jLV 


LINEMAN OF WEEK: 
Texas Lnd Boh .Moves 
caughi five passes, 
Iwo for scores, made 
key tackles to help 
ihvrjrl Rice runners. 


to three Iowa fumbles and picked off 
two of Matt Szykowny's passes, white 
their slower back.s proved to be more 
sure-footed than the swift Hawkeyes. 

Minnesota too was very much in con- 
tention after beating .Miehigun 23-20 for 
the dilapidated Little Brown Jug. Quar- 
terback Sandy Stephens, a two-day-old 
benedict, had the lime of his life, run- 
ning and passing for 304 yards, but the 
Gophers won when rookie Tom Teigen 
shook Michigan's Bennie McCrac loose 
from the ball on the nine-yard line to set 
up Judge Dickson's touchdown plunge 
with 1 :24 to go. Although hardly a title 
threat, Northwestern was nevertheless rid- 
ing as high as Minnesota after beating 
Notre Diiinc 12 10. 

Colorado and .Missouri moved cautious- 
ly toward their Big Eight battle at Boul- 
der next Saturday, but they both had an 
apprehensive eye on improved Kansas. 
The Buffs had to come from behind on 
the line-smashing of Fullback Loren 
Schweininger in the fourth quarter to 
beat Oklahoma 22 14 while Missouri, 
bogged down by its own fumbles, finally 
overcame Nebraska 10 -0 on a 32-yard 
field goal by Bill Tobin and a three-yard 
plunge by Andy Russell. Kansas' John 
HadI led the Jayhawks toa 42 8 victory 
over Oklahoma State. Dave Hoppman 
was only slightly less impressive than 
HadI as Iowa State battered Kansas State 
31 7. The Cowboy tailback sprinted 71 
and 69 yards for touchdowns, ran for 
27! yards in all, and passed 40 yards for 
a third score. The top three: 

1. MICHIGAN STATE (6.0) 

2. OHIO STATE (4-0-1) 

3. COLORADO (6-0) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

For once, the Southwest Conference ap- 
peared to have an unbeatable leader — 
Texas. The powerful Longhorns, manipu- 

amtimr,/ 
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'“'Alkfl- 

Seltzer. 

for that 


FEEL-BETTER 

FEELING 

When headache or upset stomach 
is spoiling your fun, get that feel- 
better feeling with alka-seltzer. 
Orop two ALKA-SELTZER tablets 
in a glass of water. It becomes liq- 
uid relief. It speeds through your 
system to relieve that headache, 
settle your stomach, fight pain 
and fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 
ALKA-SELTZER to help you freshen 
up and feel better fast. So, wher- 
ever sport takes you, take your 
ALKA-SELTZER along. 



Oivnion ol Mcl«s Laboritorits. r<K. Elkhict, Indimi * 


POOTBALL'S WEEK .■miwi-rc/ 

latcd with deadly proficiency by Ouarlcr- 
back Mike Couen. ignored a potpourri 
of Rice defenses and stomped the poor 
Owls half to death to win 34 7, When 
Rice overshifted its line in the first half. 
Gotten cleverly exploited the weak side 
with thrusts by Fullback Ray Poage. 
When Rice moved into a balanced six- 
man line in the second half. Gotten 
worked on the strong side. He sent Half- 
back Jim Saxton through for a six-yard 
touchdown run. Halfback Jerry Gook 
through for 63 yards in seven carries on 
the way to another score and. in be- 
tween. flipped a six-yard touchdown pass 
to End Bob Moses. 

Gontinuing what may well turn out 
to be a futile chase. Texas .-\&\1 
knocked Baylor out of the race. 23 0. 
and SMII. outrushed and outpassed by 
Texas Tech, beat the Raiders 8-7 in the 
final minutes. 

Unbeaten Alabama got some unex- 
pected resistance from Houston, but the 
Grimson had Quarterback Pat Trammell 
on its side, which was enough for a 17 0 
win. The top three: 

1. TEXAS <0-0) 

3. ARKANSAS {4-3> 

*. Riee t».2) 


SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

Mississippi over LSU. The first rcul ICSl 
for Ole Miss. LSU's Chinese Bandits aren't 
aboNC stealing a ball game, but Mississippi 
has the better offense. 

Georgia Tech over Florida. I cch.as Strong 
as it is on defense, »ill have to find u way to 
Stop Florida's elusive little Larry Libcriorc. 
Penn State over Maryland, (jalcn Hall's 
talented passing and that determined Penn 
State defense will be too much for the Terps. 
Colorado over Missoori. it COUId go Cither 
way. Missouri's backs are swifter, but Col- 
orado's Joe Romig and the other brawny 
Buff linemen have an edge up front. 

Iowa over Ohio State. If the Havskcycs 
can't get through the stalwart Buckeyes, 
they can go over them with Matt S7ykow- 
ny's passes. 

Michigan State over Minnesota .When two 
big lines batter each other, someone has to 
yield- The slower Gophers will be the first 
to give ground. 

Michigan over Duke. The Wolverines are 
fit to be tied after the Minnesota loss — but 
not by l>ukc. Michigan's crisp attack will 
overwhelm the Blue Devils, 
use over Washington. Coach Jim Owens' 
Huskies will base their hands full. Pete Bcai- 
hard's passes have made the Trojans harder 
to beat 


THE WEST 

I'lah's big Redskins, grabbing a quick 
6 0 lead, started out as if they were going 
to run Wyoming clear out of Salt Lake 
City's snow-filled Utc Stadium. But 
then the big Wyoming backs went to 
work. Chuck Lamson ripped the Utah 
line with keeper plays. Fullback Mike 
Walker bulldozed up the middle, and 
the steady pounding look its toll. Walker 
scored twice in the second half, and Wyo- 
ming won 13 6 to lay a firm hand on 
the Skyline title. Meanwhile. I'tali 
State, the other contender, ran and ran 
until Idaho was humiliated 69 0. 

It was hardly sensational football, 
but and I'SC both won. Stan- 

ford tried hard to blunt the UCLA shot- 
gun with a five-man line, but it was 
futile and the Bruins won 20-0. USC. 
after going ahead of Illinois 14-10 
on Pete Beathard's passing, watched in 
grateful amazement as the confused 
mini milled around frantically on the 
Trojan six-yard line while time ran 
out. Up north. Oregon, which had lost 
to \\asliinat<)n by a single point for two 
straight years, boat the Huskies 7-6. 
The top three: 

I. WYOMING (S-0-2) 

3. UTAH STATE (S-O-l) 

a. UCLA (A S) 


Arkansas over Texas A&M. The Porkers 
need this one to stay in the Southwest Con- 
erenee race. George McKinney and Lance 
Alworth will gel it for them. 

Rice over Texas Tech. The Owls, who suf- 
fered such a rude awakening against Texas, 
arc still strong enough to beat Tech. 


other games 

OARTMOUTH OVER VALE 

IOWA STATE OVER BOSTON COLLEGE 

KANSAS OVER NEORASKA 

NOTRE DAME OVER NAVY 

OKLAHOMA OVER KANSAS STATE 

SYRACUSE OVER PITT 

TENNESSEE OVER NORTH CAROLINA 

TCU OVER BAYLOR 

UCLA OVER CALIFORNIA 

WYOMING OVER ARIZONA 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

SEASON'S RECORD: TB-ST-S 



NEW PACEf! Penn Slate sophomore Hal 
Powell (/f/i) ran for 88 yards, scored on 5 1 -yard 
pass to help beat Cal: Northwcsiern Halfback 
Larry Ben/ who had never completed a college 
pass, beat Noire Dame with two of them. 
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HORSE RACING/ lV/?/Y/7ey Tower 


A grim Red 
challenge 
at Laurel 


The determined Russians will 
throw two of their best colts 
at Kelso, the U.S. champion, 
in next week's International 


JOCKEY NASIBOV HOCOS FLOWERS ANQ TROPHY AFTER WINNING RUSSIAN DERBY 


jl' ihcrc \\cre such an evciil as the 
’ world championship horse race, 
three c^cT.?A/cx arourtd ihc g}ohc 
could rightfully contend for this hon- 
orary title. They arc ihc King George 
\’l and Queen Elizabeth Stakes in mid- 
July at Ascot, the I’rix de I'Arc de Tri- 
omphe in ctirly October at Longchanip 
and the Washington Q.C. International 
at l aurel on Veterans Day. All three 
are run over the mile-and-a-half dis- 
tance and over the internationally ac- 
cepted grass surface. 

However, because .^nlerican owners 
are still reluctant to ship their best horses 
abroad for the first two of these events, 
the Laurel International is, in fact, the 
closest thing racing has to a world cham- 
pionship. Not all the best horses show 


up at Laurel, but enough of them do 
to turn this unique and colorful spec- 
tacle into one of the finest raeing events 
on this or any other continent. 

Next week's lOth running of the In- 
ternational. sponsored by Laurel Presi- 
dent John Schapiro (the truck pays all 
transportation and housing costs for its 
invitees), will no doubt be accompanied 
by the usual criticisms. These come from 
racing people who have nothing to do 
w ith the race but are jealous that Laurel, 
and not some other major track, puts 
together a race that has won such wide 
public acceptance. 

The great difference between this 
year's race and its predecessors is that 
the U.S. will be represented by the very 
best horse we have ever put into world- 


wide competition. Kelso (see rovtr), 
running in the colors of Mrs. Richard 
C siiiPont. gives the V.S. such a strong 
hand (our other entry will be Preston 
Madden's T.V. Lark) that we may have 
frightened off Europe's three best — 
Moivcdo. Right Royal and St. Paddy — 
all of whom ranked high on Schapiro's 
invitation list. 

On performance alone it would be 
hard to pick against Kelso next week, 
Some few do not like his chances be- 
cause this will be his first start on a 
grass track. They conveniently forget 
that in 1954 Eisherman had never so 
much as galloped over grass until he 
was named a substitute entry for the 
injured High Gun Just 4X hours before 
his winning race. 


S. 1961 
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MASSAGIC 

(^U^Kcorly 


MASSAGIC Shoes satisfy your 
wants, with the kind of coinfort 
you can count on, built into 
every pair. And they cater to 
your likes, with a wide variety 
of step-ahead styles. Sec them, 
today, at your M.\SS.'\GIC 
dealer’s, or write us for his 
name and a descriptive folder. 

From $15.95 to $23.95. 

WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Milwauk«e I, Wiicontin 


HORSE RACING ioiiliiiiifj 

As a mailer of fact. Kelso’s accom- 
plishments have been so oiiisianding 
this year (seven uins in eight starts) 
that he has already earned our Horse of 
the Year title for the second season in 
a row — no matter ho%\ he fares at Laurel. 
And to those who wonder what he can 
hope to gain h> winning al Laurel (in 
addition to firsl money of S70.000). his 
sporting owner has a most appropriate 
reply. Mrs. duPont. who plans to try 
Kelso over fences in the hunting fields 
of Maryland and Delaware, says. "Kel- 
so has already proved he can run any 
distance from sprints to two miles. He 
has proved he can carry all the weight 
in the world. To those who claim that 
Kel.so has yet to prove he can handle 
all kinds of tracks I say that we'll run 
al Laurel and show that the grass won't 
make any difference to him." In a final 
demonstration of Kelso's versatility. 
Mrs. duPont may eventually turn him 
over to her beautiful and talented 
daughter Lana for Olympic-type eques- 
trian events. 

It is a shame that Europe’s best will 
not come over to challenge Kelso. Brit- 
ain's St. Paddy has retired for the sea- 
son. The Italian Moivcdo, winner of the 
Arc de Triomphe, has also called it 
quits. France's Right Royal, second in 
the Arc. has gone to stud. 

What does this leave as an invading 
force? Well, there are the third horse 
in the Arc. France's Misti, an assorted 
bunch from England. Ireland. Den- 
mark. Argentina and Venezuela, and an 
entry from Russia that is coming to 
Laurel for the fourth time. The Reds 
are not making the trip to go sightseeing 
in the lovely .Anne Arundel countryside 
of .Maryland. In recent years they have 
put into their racing the same determina- 
tion to succeed that has marked their 
advances in track and field, in icc hock- 
ey. basketball and, to a lesser degree, in 
international tennis. In 1958 they fin- 
ished sixth and last; in 1959 they wore 
fifth and eighth: last year they were third 
and fourth. This year one of their en- 
tries is the 4-year-old Zabeg. who fin- 
ished third a year ago, beaten only three 
lengths by Bald Eagle. Me would have 
been second if his Russian jockey had 
remembered the correct procedure for 
claiming a foul. That jtK'kcy. who has 
been on the leading Soviet finisher for 
the last three Internationals, is a prickly- 
faced man named Nikolai Nasibov. 

Nasibov is more than his country’s 


leading jockey; he is an exceptional 
rider by anybody’s standards, At Laurel 
he has withstood a number of nerve- 
racking false starts. Through quick 
thinking, he skillfully avoided a danger- 
ous fall in the 1959 race when two horses 
went down almost directly in front of 
him. Last year he rode Zabeg with an 
e.xcellent sense of pace, and this year 
the same team will hardly be rattled by 
anything around them, including the 
tactics of our own old pros. Johnny 
Longden and Eddie Arcaro. The other 
Russian horse is called Erpich. his rider 
is a newcomer here nanted Aleksei Gar- 
mash. and your guess is as good as mine 
about what to expect of them. The Rus- 
sians aren't talking. 

Notwithstanding the probable im- 
provement of Russia's Zabeg. 1 think 
France's Misti may be the more dan- 
gerous European challenger. His owner, 
perfume manufacturer Comte Guil- 
laume d'Ornano. describes his 3-year- 
old brown son of Medium, out of the 
mare Mist, as the kind of very fast colt 
with a good, yet not too heavy build 
"that I believe is just right for Laurel." 
When Comte d'Ornano was advised that 
foreign horses seem unable to make 
much of an impression at Laurel unless 
they arc fitted to American shoes with 
calks or toes (disallowed in France) 
he replied, "People who have raced at 
Laurel have told me the same thing. For 
your type of course and with the pre- 
dominance of speed in your races, it is 
probably true that unless a European 
horse is five or six lengths the best of 
his field, he should wear American 
plates at Laurel. Misti will wear them." 

Some from Caracas 

England's High Perch and Denmark's 
Wonderboy have nothing in particular 
to recommend them as serious threats 
next week. The same can be said for the 
3-year-old filly with the Gaelic name of 
Sail Cheoil. owned b> Ireland's in-and- 
out-again President Eamon dc Valera. 
Last week's Clasico Simon Bolivar in 
Caracas may provide one or more start- 
ers; Schapiro is sounding out the owners 
of Prenupcial.Klick and Rebeca 11. 

No matter who wins the 10th Interna- 
tional this is a racegoer's day for fun 
and excitement. It is a day. too. when 
Europeans often show us something 
about sportsmanship. Next Saturday 
Mrs. duPont is not only going to match 
that sportsmanship but she is going to 
give those at Laurel a view of the best 
race horse in the world. end 
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YOU’RE GOING TO LIKE WHAT’S HAPPENEO TO OODGE. Consider these facts. The 1962 
Dodge Dart 440 (the red car) is a full-size, low price Dodge that will accelerate 7% quicker than 
last year’s comparable model, and do it on 5% less fuel. The 1962 Dodge Lancer GT (the white 
car) is America’s first Sports Compact. It has bucket seats, an exceilent ride and plenty of snap. 
Both of these cars have chair-high seats. Both have rustproofed bodies. And both will go 32,000 
miles between grease jobs. COME IN ANO DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE. 





SPORTING LOOK/ Jule Campbell 


Phehtgraph by Xii'Jiti'i/ Jrffery 


Gloves to improve your game 

Hands that froze, chafed and bled will be safe from harm, and sportsmen will 
better their performance as stretch and leather combine in sporting handwear 



I n sport a firm grip goes hand in hand with a good work- 
ing glove, and some 105 million American sportsmen 
need a glove to be more than just something to keep their 
hands warm. A proper glove will give traction for more 
control and protection without loss of sensitivity. A shoot- 
ing glove, for instance, must have minimum finger scams 
and bulk for ready trigger response and leather palms for a 
firm grip, and working sailors need more than makeshift 
improvisations to protect their hands from bums, bruises 
and abrasions while handling a slippery wet sheet. 


There is good news for these sportsmen, and many more, 
in the display of handwear on the opposite page. Not only 
hunters and sailors but also bowlers, skiers, drivers, golfers 
and archery enthusiasts have found a friend in the American 
Astral glove company, which has come up with a new con- 
cept in active-sport gloves. Named Sporismaster. they com- 
bine Hytron stretch-nylon insets with leather to insure snug 
lit with sufficient "give" for retraction and expansion in 
active sport. Furthermore, there is one size for men and an- 
other for women. Reading ck>ckwisc and by number (left), 
these arc some of the styles available: 

1) The men’s driving glove has hidden stretch forchettes 
between the crocheted cotton back and ventilated mocha 
suede palm (S9). 2) The ski glove is treated to be soft, tacky 
(an adhesive quality achieved in tanning) and waterproof 
(SIO). 3) The sturdy hunting glove is made of degrained pig- 
skin. thin enough to work easily on the trigger of a rifle yet 
thick enough for warmth, and with deerskin strips to provide 
strength where wear will be hardest (SIO). 4) For golfers, 
soft C'abrctta leather is combined with a ventilated Hytron 
back to make a lightweight, cool, half-finger glove (S2). 5) 
For sailors who haven't acquired protective calluses, there is 
a glove made of goatskin that will give plenty of traction on a 
wet line. The stretch insets and snap closing insure snug (it 
(SIO). 6) The zipper on the women's driving glove facilitates 
putting it on and removing it quickly (S7.50). 7) Stretch for- 
chettes and shirring on this golf glove for women make it fit 
like a second skin (S4). 8) The bowlers’ dilemma is to keep the 
ball from slipping off the fingers rather than leaving with 
enough friction for a good lift and hook. The women’s 
glove is made of lough featherweight leather tanned for 
tackiness and combined with Hytron. Made for the right and 
left hand (S4). 9) The archery glove is constructed to protect 
the fingers for a full draw on the bowstring. The stiff seam- 
less hide tips permit a smooth release (S2). All the gloves arc 
available at the following stores: Saks Fifth Ave., New York; 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Bon Marche, Seattle. end 
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HUNTER ELLIS MASON AND SON DUANE. IS, SCOUR GLACIER-CARVED GORGES OF STEENS MOUNTAIN FOR SIGNS OP MULE DEER 


An Iron Curtain across the West 


Oregon just opened up a mountain, but a big part of the choice 
public land in the West is still closed to the outdoorsmen who own it 


O n the high plateaus of the Steens 
Mountain country in southeast Ore- 
gon. the nights have turned bitter cold. 
There are crustifigs of ice on the boulders 
and in the backwaters of Wildhorse 
Creek, Fish Creek, the Big Blitzen and 
the other streams that have cut their 
sleep canyons into the red-brown table 
rock. For almo.st two inonths now these 
canyons have been alive with mule deer 
— sleek, alert creatures driven down by 
the summer-long drought to browse on 
the leaves and grass along the water's 
edge. There arc almost 14,000 head in 
the Steens herd, one of the finest con- 
centrations of deer anywhere in the U.S., 
and during the Oregon deer season, one 
of the most thoroughly shot over, 

From the time the season opened Sep- 
tember 30 until the echoes of the last vol- 
ley died on October 22, an estimated 
3.500 hunters came into the 455.040 
acres of public hunting land in the 
Steens area, winding up the two dirt 
roads that lead to the top of the moun- 


tain. Comfort lovers rolled past in shiny 
sedans with house trailers in tow. More 
rugged types came bouncing in by jeep, 
and the hardiest of all trucked their pack- 
horses and burros only as far as the first 
ridges, there to camp, track down tro- 
phies and pack them out by horseback. 

Whatever way they approached, they 
got good shooting— almost 60' ^ of the 
hunters came out with deer meat. But 
far more important, at least for game 
olficials and for local ranchers to whom 
the U.S. government long ago granted 
grazing rights in the Steens country, was 
what these hunters did not bring back. 
There were no dead calves stuffed into 
auto trunks, no sheep hidden under tar- 
paulins. no fences cut. no residue of ill 
will between ranchers and hunters. By 
most standards, the deer season at Steens 
Mountain was a resounding success. As 
such, it points the way to the solution of 
a problem that plagues outdoorsmen 
all over the country, but particularly 
those in the West. 


The fact is that ntuch of the marvel- 
ously large and varied public land in the 
U.S.. many million acres of it. is barely 
accessible to the public that owns it. 
The Oregon CJame Commission made 
a special survey two years ago which 
showed that 112 private holdings along 
the fringes or in narrow strips through 
public lands were barring access to some 
500,000 public acres in Oregon. Three 
years ago nearly 1.500,000 were so 
blocked in Colorado. 

One Colorado owner of a string ranch, 
a narrow but long piece of property ad- 
joining a river, extracts S50 for the right 
to cross a few hundred yards of his 
fief into the public domain — a money- 
coining venture that is entirely legal. A 
landowner in Oregon collects fees of S25 
for the privilege of crossing his land to 
hunt in a national forest. A rancher in 
the southeastern part of Oregon has been 
fattening his income with a S25-pcr-year 
assessment for deer hunting on his ex- 
tensive holding. Some ranchers don't 
particularly profit from such cntcrpri.ses 
but insist on charges as a point of psy- 
chological privilege. “If people want to 
trample over my grazing lands and scare 
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my cattle." said one, “they ought at 
least to pay me something." 

The landowners have a point. For one 
thing, they have the legal right to forbid 
any or all trespass on their property. For 
another, there has been a long, dreary 
history of stupidity and vandalism that 
would tax the patience of the most gen- 
erous landowner. Said one Idaho cattle- 
man. "I don't sec how a hunter could 
mistake a Flolstein hull for a buck deer, 
but he shot it right through the head." A 
Colorado rancher complained, “This 
jerk cut my fence, drove his jeep through, 
got stuck in the meadow and then had 
the guts to come and ask me to pull him 
out." In the Steens area a small rancher 
heard shooting from a field where he 
kept 200 heifers. He drove out to dis- 
cover that a hunter had pumped 23 rifle 
bullets into their water lank. 

So the ranchers fence their land and 
put up \<) TRtsi’Assisc signs. But they 
also have fenced and posted adjoining 
federal lands, where they have grazing 
rights but no right to deny access for any 
legitimate purpose, including hunting. 
They also have played a little rough, 
on occasion, escorting sportsmen off their 
land at shotgun point and. on one stretch 
of prime fishing land along the lower 
Deschutes River in Oregon, dynamit- 
ing two old railroad tunnels that pro- 
vided the only access. 

.And they have gotten away with it. 
too. partly because ranchers are a tight- 
ly organized bunch with friends at court, 
and partly because, in the endless patch- 
work of land ownership in the West, it 
IS sometimes hard for a hunter to know 
exactly where private land ends and fed- 
eral land begins. 

But powerful as they are, the land- 
owners are a comparatively small crowd, 
and it was inevitable that once the hunt- 
ers—of which 310.000 hold Oregon li- 
censes— got together, they would begin 
to shout down ilic landowners. The 
shout that got matters stirring came 
early in 1959 when a group of Oregon 
ranchers tried to got full control of a 
choice parcel of rangeland and close it 
off to public use. The Portland. Ore. 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, led by Attorney L. C. Binford. 
let out a howl of protest. And then, 
unlike a great many other well-meaning 
outdoor groups that specialize in howls, 
they acted. 

First, they publicized the entire access 
problem, using Steens .Mountain as Ex- 
hibit A. Here was a big chunk of federal 
land, filled with fat deer and equally 

iunMueJ 
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THERE ARE NO RUMS LIKE THE GREAT VIRGIN RUMS 

, , . RARE, LIGHT, A PURE DELIGHT, IMPORTED FROM THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. TASTE ADVENTURE ... SIP THEM HERE OR IN THE 



HOLIDAY HOUSEFUL. ..captured with VoigtIander Bessamatic 


Evcrv'one came. First time in years. A moment to keep 
alive with the Bessamatic. ^ Why Bessamatic? Bec.iusc its 
automatic precision lets you enjoy the moment while you 
capture it. One glance through the view-finder shows accu- 
rate focus and exposure setting. Bessamatic is a singlc-lcns 
reflex. You view your .subject through the lens that takes 
the picture. Spend your time setting the scene . . . trust 
Bessamatic to keep it memorable. Just S209.50* with f/2.8 
Color -Skopar, or S272.f>0* with 7-clemcnt f/2.0 Septon lens. 

VOIGTLANDER 



'Manufacturer’s sug- 
gested list prices. See 
your dealer for his 
prices. 


SINCE 1756 


SOLE AMERICAN IMPORTER, H. A. BOHM 4 CO.. 2814 W. PETERSON AVE., CHICAGO 45. ILL. 
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HUNTING coni,m>fd 


chooses (iicciiwooil's Ihirka Popliti for iliis 
jacket, lines it with Reeves’ Curon ' Polyurethane Foam, in a smart, 
cjuilied effect— and it tut ns it into li”htuei«hi hut hanly all- 
tveathcr jacket. Why Cireenwood' W’l \ H liREARF.R' knows that 
back ol e\'ery yard o( Citeenwood labile is iliai dcaiicaiion to the 
finest tjuality . . . the l)esl perlormance. f'xample: this smart, knit- 
trimmed waist-length jacket with high-rising Orion collar and 
culfs. d he Cireenwood labile is all cotton Parka Poj^lin . . . and it 
always adds up to lOO'.'o (»reenwood (pialiiy. CREE^'CfX) 

{.Rlvf.NWOOn Ntll-IS. Iiif. Ill West null Sm-tl. New York !M, N. V. [aikci sIhomi in 
\v;isl» Kiecu, wasli-^oUi. .niiiitiiic blue, tluinstull, ]>iuiy, (opjiir ;itul bl.nk Sizes ;S(1 to bi. 
About SKi.D.j retail. Dainille Jackets, Itu.. 118 l.iist Noitli Street, D.iinillc. Illiiiois. 




fat cuttle and sheep, bordered in some 
place.s by private lands but not so cut 
up and restricted that every access quc.s- 
lion was too hopelessly coniphcaied to 
settle. In the summer the league took 1 50 
Slate and federal officials and sportsmen 
into the Steens area for a look around. 
The visitors were impressed. The late 
Senator Richard I Neuberger was so 
impressed he invoked a hearing on ac- 
cess for October 9. 1959. More than HX) 
access problems were aired. As a result 
of the hearing, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. which is responsible for the 
public land in Steens and throughout 
much of the West, brought together the 
cattlemen, lumber interests, woolgrow- 
ers, conservationists and sportsmen of 
three stales to air their grievances. 

For Oregonians these Bureau meet- 
ings had two important results. First, 
Russell F. CSctty. state director of the 
Bureau, persuaded his bosses in Wash- 
ington to reclassify all public acreage in 
the Steens as “balanced muliiple-usc” 
land. This did not newly open the area — 
technically it was already open. But it 
did place recreational use of the land on 
an equal footing with grazing, and it 
meant that Land Management men were 
empowered to present its domination 
by any special-interest activity, in this 
case, sheep and cattle. 

The other result was the formation of 
a large and genial group of hunters and 
game officers called the Steens Moun- 
tain Resource Committee, which man- 
aged to talk the biggest single landhold- 
er in the Steens, the .Mlied Land and 
l ivestock Co., into opening up 70,000 
acres. In return, the committee guaran- 
teed to protect livestock by marking cer- 
tain plots off limits to hunters: Allied 
holds its cattle in these plots during the 
season. Another big ranch, the Alvord, 
agreed to keep gates unlocked and to 
allow hunters to use their private feeder 
roads, and e\cn to permit some hunting 
on private land. In the midst of all this, 
Getty was able to squeeze S145.000 out 
of his meager federal budget to improve 
and extend the main public access roads 
the hunters u.sed this month to reach 
the lop of Steens Mountain. 

Meanwhile, the Oregon Fish and 
Game commissions, which had helped 
persuade Allied to open up. bought 
acreage around one of the lakes, stocked 
the lake with rainbows and browns and 
turned it into a summer attraction for 
fishermen. As a special dividend for fu- 
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lure hunters, thev also transplanted a 
nucleus of 1 1 wild bighorn sheep from 
the Hart Mountain Refuge into Steens. 

Last season, the first under the new 
program of enlightened access. 3,454 
hunters took 2.738 deer, more than dou- 
ble the kill recorded three years before. 
In addition to deer hunters and more than 
5.000 fishermen. 600 bird shooters and 
5.000 campers made use of the area in 
the 1960 season. This past summer the 
numbers were even higher, and in the 
deer .season ju.si closed the lake of ani- 
mals would have surpassed I960 had it 
not been for the drought that pushed 
the deer into remote canyons. 

There is still one big landowner hold- 
ing out in Steens— Rex Clemens, a lum- 
berman, whose 9.000-acre spread on the 



West slope controls handy access to per- 
haps 70.000 acres of pubifc domatn. For 
that matter, there are stubborn men 
holding out all over the West. ■‘We’ve 
got some unmanageable hunters and 
some hard-nosed ranchers.” says Wild- 
life Superintendent John ScharfT. “and 
they’ll never resolve their differences. ” 
But for hundreds of thousands of others, 
the success on Steens Mountain has 
shown the way toward opening up im- 
mense tracts of choice public land, not 
only to Westerners but to outdoorsmen 
all over the country. “V\'iih the jets and 
a few hundred dollars." says John Mc- 
Kean. operations chief for the Oregon 
Game Commission, "these areas arc 
now as accessible to someone in New 
York as to the locals.” emo 


America’s best-selling hat 

TJne Gtiix Clutb 


Smartly comfortable 
for town and country wear. 
Smooth, silky te.xturc. 
a tapered teardrop crown, 
and fine detailing, 
including a special lining, 
a peau dc soic silk 
grosgrain band, and the 
familiar gun emblem 
on the bow. 

* 13.95 

Styled and crafted hy 
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••Of course it'll never replace bridge... 
but I find that a really resourceful player 
who knows how to calculate his odds can 
have a pretty exciting time with SI, The 
Sporting Word Game*. And — to be per- 
fectly truthful -so can his sisters and his 
brothers and his aunts 


AUTENTICO! 



BERTOLLI 

CHIANTI CLASSIGO 



Every bottle of 
Bertolli Chianti 
Classico bears the 
oilicial seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti district — 
Tuscany . . . Bertolli 
authentic Chianti . . 
light, dry and 
mellow. . . for 
genuine enjoyment. 
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PRO FOOTBALL / Tex Maute 


RED BALL 
ONEIDA! 

ONLY BOOT 
WITH BUILT-IN 
“ANTI-FREEZE” 

(Thermo-Ply’s the secret!) 



Only the Oneida’s exclusive 
Thermo-Ply insulation shuts 
out cold, won’t absorb moisture 
even if snagged. And only the 
Oneida gives you all the other 
most wanted features: rust- 
proof eyelets, self-cleaning 
gusset, full length cushion in- 
sole for all day walking com- 
fort, cleated sole and heel for 
safer footing. See the Red Ball 
Oneida! Try it today! At 
better stores everywhere. 



Ball -Band 
Footwear 

for sportsmen 


The patterns take shape 


San Diego has it made in the 
AFL, but in the NFL the Packers 
and Eagles may encounter trouble 

The rise and fall of the shotgun offense 
I marked the first half of the pro foot- 
ball season in the National Football 
League: in the American League it was 
the rocketing rise of the San Diego 
Chargers, both in performance and in 
attendance. 

There were, of course, surprises in 
both leagues. In the National, the Chi- 
cago Bears, building slowly around new 
Quarterback Bill Wade and some rookie 
receivers — John Farrington and Mike 
Ditka — hit their stride just in time to 
spike Red Hickey’s shotgun. The Bears, 
picked for sixth by some observers be- 
fore the start of the season, seem a good 
choice now for one of the first three 
places. This is not a fluke team; George 
Halas said before the season started, 
“We're being underestimated. We're a 
young club and we'll get better game by 
game. Wade is the quarterback I've been 
looking for. We talk football the same 
way.'' 

In the West, the Green Bay Packers, 
the conference leaders, were everyone's 
choice for conference champion before 
the season began. If there is anything 
surprising about the Packers now, it is 
that they are stronger than they were 
expected to be. Bart Starr has attained 
his doctorate as a pro quarterback, and 
Jim Taylor, who ran over people by 
preference last year, has learned to run 
around them occasionally. Should Paul 
Hornung go into the Army, the Packer 
attack will suffer from lack of a truly 
competent place kicker and from the 
absence of Hornung's threat as a throw- 
er-runner on the option pass, but Tom 
Moore, his replacement, runs as fast — 
and nearly as hard — as Hornung, A 
more serious loss could be that of Boyd 
Dowler, the giant Green Bay flanker 
back. Gary Knafeic, who probably will 
fill in for Dowler, is a good but not ex- 



ROOKIE STAR IS GIANTS' BOB GAITERS 


ceptional receiver. The departure of Ray 
Nitschke. again to the service, at middle 
backer cuts down on the Packer depth, 
but Tom Bettis, his experienced replace- 
ment, is just as good. 

A surprise during the second half of 
the season in the West might very well 
be the Baltimore Colts, losers Sunday 
by a point to the Bears. Weeb Ewbank’s 
club suffered from injuries and from a 
leaky line during the early games. Now 
Raymond Berry, probably the best 
short-yardage end in football, has re- 
turned, and Ewbank apparently has 
plugged the hole in the middle of the 
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HERE’S ONE 
PIPE TOBACCO THAT 
STAYS LIT! 



If you're tired of using a book 
of malchea for each pipeful you 
smoke, try Bond Street. It stays 
lit becau.se of the way it's cut — 
a combination of flakes (even 
burning) and cubes ^slower burn- 
ing'. You’ll like the aroma of line 
imported and domestic tobaccos. 
And you’ll like the way it stays 
lit . . . right down to the bottom 
of the bowl. 


BOND STREET 

A product of Philip Morris Incorporated 


For the "Photo Bug” in your family 
. . . the Beseler Dream Darkroom 


Coll line by moving Bill Pcllington from 
a corncr-Iinebacking spot into the mid- 
dle. John Unilas. still the best quarter- 
back in football despite hard times dur- 
ing the first half of the season, has re- 
covered from a finger injury and is get- 
ting better protection on passes. The 
Colts continue to have the most danger- 
ous passing attack in the game with 
Lnitas ihiowing to Berry, l.cnny Moore 
and Jimmy Orr. 

The biggest question in the West is 
the 49crs. Hickey's club is young, ebul- 
lient and. when the shotgun was a sur- 
prise, explosive. Now. through the sec- 
ond half of the season, the 49ers will 
be playing teams that have looked at the 
shotgun once and which are. consequent- 
ly. belter prepared to defend against it. 
If the Bear game and Sunday’s Joss to 
the Pittsburgh Sleelers arc indicators, 
it may be necessary for Hickey to go 
back to a mixed offense, using some 
slot-T plays to vary the shotgun and to 
give the defensive coaches in the league 
more to worry about in preparation for 
the 49crs. 

In the East, the New York Giants and 
the Philadelphia Eagles, both under- 
rated at the start of the season, have 
been growing stronger by the week. 
Despite the Giants* onc-poini loss to 
Dallas this week, the Eastern champion- 
ship should be decided by the two New 
York-Philadelphia clashes on November 
12 and December 10. Some brilliant 
trades, which brought them a champion- 
ship quarterback (Y. A. Tittle), two fast 
pass catchers {Del Shofner and Joe 
Walton) and a crackcrjack defensive 
halfback (Erich Barnes), perked up the 
Giants. With the rapid development of 
Bob Gaiters, a rookie halfback, and 
the return of Alex W ebster to form, the 
Giant attack has looked stronger this 
year than it has in the last five. The de- 
fense. after two egregious games, has 
jelled again into the mo.st grudging in 
football: if the offense continues to im- 
prove. the Giants may very well emulate 
the New York Yankees. 

The success of the Eagles is predicated 
upon a cheerful young man named Son- 
ny Jurgensen who has replaced Norman 
Van Brocklin at quarterback, Jurgen- 
sen, under more pressure than any other 
quarterback in the league, has responded 
nobly. The Eagles have lost none of their 
pass attack and have a better running 
game with a healthy Billy Barnes and a 
wiser Ted Dean carrying the ball. They 
arc deep in running backs and have the 
best long receiver in the game in Tommy 
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Everything you need for developing — 
printing — and enlarging in only 4 feet 
of closet, bathroom, or bosement space. 

Thoitsands now enjoy and profit from their 
love of photography with the complete 
Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit. This kit has 
everything you need for developing, print- 
ing and enlarging your own negatives. It 
even includes the fine.st enlarger of its 
kind — the rigid, rugged Beseler 23C with 
an ultra-sharp Beslon lens. 

The Beseler 23C is a professional quality, 
uncomplicated, easy-to-use enlarger that 
handles all negatives from subminiature to 
2*4x3‘4. Head even tilts for making mural- 
size enlargements. 

Built-in (olorhead 

The 23C is a true color enlarger. Comes 
equipped with built-in colorhead ready to 
handle color pictures — the easy way — the 
Beseler way. It positions color filters for 
sharpest print.s. No need to buy e.xtra 
gadgets to convert your 23C for color. 

The Beseler Dream Darkroom contoins: 

Beseler 23C Enlarger; 2" or 4" Beslon 
Lens; 2'ix2’i, 35mm and 2 'jx3'.'j nega- 
tive carriers; 8x10 easel; Graduate; 
Enlarger cover; Set of Varigam filters; 
Package of Varigam 8x10 paper; 3-8x10 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKIH: 
"fUN IN THl DARKROOM" 


enlarging Irays; Roll film developing tank; 
Darkroom thermometer; 1 Bottle of 
Beseler film developer; Paper developer; 
Fixer; 2 Stainless steel film dips; 2 print 
tongs; Interval timer; Film squeegee; 
Darkroom safelight; Print drying blotters. 



If purchased separately this equipment 
would cost you $294 ($301 Denver, west) — 
as a Kit it is only $204.95 ($214.95 Denver, 
west), a saving of $89.05! 

Double your photographic pleasure with 
the darkroom kit that gives you the 
enlarger you’ll never outgrow. 

rcHARLES BESELER COMPANY 1 

I 285 South 18th Street.East Orange N. J. I 
Please send me PREE !4 page i 
booklet "fun in the Darkroom" I 

Name 

Address 

City 2one State ... i 
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PRO FOOTBALL cotilimieJ 


When you 
DINE Italian, 
WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 




••Fool ball’s my game. ..but I suppose it 
isn't always so easy to round up 21 other 
people who want to play. In that case, let 
me recommend SI, The Sporting Word 
Game*. It can be pretty tricky, too, and 
you don’t even need a field. •• 


form bound into this magazine. 


You have a use for 

SPRAY 
PAINT 

InReady-to-Use Aerosol 

IF YOU PRIZE IT. -KRYION-IZE IT! 


1 n Real 


McDonald and one of ihc best all- 
round pass catchers in Pete Rctzlaff. 

The tlagle defense, which is built on 
the wisdom of experience embodied in 
players like Don Burroughs and Tom 
Brookshicr in the secondary and Chuck 
Bednarik at linebacker, sometimes seems 
to sag but never when a loss appears 
imminent. 

Dark horse of the second half in the 
hast could he the St. Louia Cardinals, 
a club which sur\ived a horrendous 
series of injuries to key personnel during 
the first five weeks but still managed to 
come through the toughest first-half 
schedule in the league with a 3-4 rec- 
ord. With John David Crow back and 
healthy, and Sam Elcheverry, the ex- 
Canadian pro, restored to working or- 
der. the Cardinals might threaten the 
leaders in early December. 

The Cleveland Browns, who beat the 
Cards Sunday, had been the popular 
choice to win the Eastern championship 
at the start of the season. However, they 
have had difficulty with a somewhat 
porous secondary defense. Too. Milt 
Plum, the line Cleveland quarterback, 
has had a thumb injury. With their pass 
offense halted, and only a medium- 
strong offensive line, they cannot de- 
pend upon their running, even with Jim 
Brown and Bobby Mitchell carrying the 
ball. The Browns will suffer a big loss 
when Vlitchell goes into the service at 
the beginning of the second half of the 
season, and they must now play the 
tougher half of their schedule. 

Almost the whole story in the Ameri- 
can Football League is San Diego, u 
club which outclasses its league as much 
as did the Cleveland Browns in the days 
of the old All-America Conference. San 
Diego, which has yet to lose a game, 
might have been brought somewhat 
nearer to its AFL competition if Quar- 
terback Jack Kemp had had to go on 
duty with the Army reserve. But Kemp 
has been given a six-month deferment, 
and the only question in the AFL is 
which of the Eastern Division teams vvill 
be forced to meet the Chargers in the 
championship game. 

The four teams struggling for that 
rather frightening assignment are the 
New York Titans, the Boston Patriots, 
the Buffalo Bills and the Houston Oilers, 
last year's AFL champion. .-Mthough 
the Oilers, after an inept beginning un- 
der Head Coach Lou Rymkus, are at 
present in third place, they seem, still, to 


have the best players of the four teams. 
They have two good quarterbacks in 
George Blanda and Jacky Lee: they 
also have as good running backs as any 
other club — excepting San Diego — in 
Billy Cannon and Chuck Tolar. By mak- 
ing Wally Lemm the new head coach, 
the Oilers may have solved their prob- 
lems of morale, the only real problem 
the club had. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Pis 


PACKERS VS. 28 

VIKINGS 10 

LIONS VS 28 

RAMS to 

STtELERS VS. 20 

49ERS 10 

BROWNS VS. 21 

CARDINALS 10 

BEARS VS. 21 

COLTS 20 

EAGLES VS. 27 

REDSKINS 24 

COWBOYS VS. 17 

GIANTS 16 


Yds Yds. Pass 

Rush Pass. Comp 

157 321 19-25 

142 138 10-24 

168 241 11.23 

109 149 M-25 

156 48 6.12 

52 164 12-30 

224 102 5-9 

77 118 10-24 

142 199 11.28 

80 292 20-37 

-12 *13 27-41 

77 258 21.31 

148 187 15-28 

116 ISO 10-23 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


GREEN BAY 

CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 

DETROIT 

BALTIMORE 

MINNESOTA 

LOS ANGELES 


Won Losi 

6 1 

5 2 

4 3 

4 3 

3 4 

I 6 

I 6 


Tied Pci. 

0 857 

0 .714 

0 .571 

0 .571 

0 429 

0 143 

0 -143 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 
DALLAS 

sr. LOUIS 

PITTSBURGH 

WASHINGTON 


6 1 

5 2 

5 2 

4 a 

3 4 

2 5 

0 7 


0 .857 

0 .714 

0 .714 

0 571 

0 .429 

0 .286 

0 .000 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


THE 


Pis. 

CHARGERS VS. 37 

BRONCOS 0 

PATRIOTS VS, 18 

TEXANS 17 

TITANS VS. 14 

RAIDERS 6 

OILERS VS. 28 

BILLS 16 


EASTERN 

Won 

BOSTON 4 

NEW YORK 4 

HOUSTON 3 

BUFFALO 3 


WESTERN 

SAN DIEGO 8 
DALLAS 3 
DENVER 3 
OAKLAND I 


YiJs. tVfc. Pass 

Rush. Pass. Comp. 

101 211 13-33 

76 228 21-45 

144 174 17-38 

67 204 M-23 

220 77 8 20 

lOS 32 8-26 

50 464 18-32 

99 274 19-51 


DIVISION 

Lost Tied Pci 

3 I .571 

3 0 .571 

3 I .500 

5 0 .375 


0 0 1.000 

4 0 429 

5 0 375 

6 0 .143 
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lliTC are three of the Mcclal-Winniiig shoe styles selected 
from the Freeman fall collection by the Jury of Awards. 
Your I'reeman Dealer has a complete .selection now. 

Look for the Medal, It's your assurance of all-man styling 
. , . your reliable guide in bviilding up a complete sli<x‘ 
wardrobe. “Always wear an ap/)ropriate pair.” (lood idea! 

. . . and the Medal Winners make that easy to do. 



•STUES FOR AMERKA’S 


FREEMAN 


best-dressed meh- jm 

...fl distinQuished council, impartially chosen 
ond notlonolly recogniced for style ieodeiship. 


Joe t. Brown 

General .t/armpn-, PilUburgh Piralei 


Honk Greenberg 
V P , Chieagu ^ 


Bootmaker Guild llanil.sotnc 
HatKi-Stitch with bold dftail- 
ing . . . leather heel and soli-. 
Style 8451 — Black ('ulfskin. 


Mourice Evons 
Star o/elageand leleeition 


Freemo n - Flex-Top 
Sli|)-on with the higher 
prohle and a .^lim folded 
vantp. Style 2871 — 
Black Calf.-^kin. 


Borron Hilton 

Prtiidtnl. San Dtega Chargert 


Kyle Rote 

Football Star, .V«u' York Gianlt 



Corttour Cushion — Cn*flffd e.vcilisively by Fm-ai.m 
for superb styling, amazing comfort. Mocca.siii front 
and clo.scd seam. Stvle 1417 — Black Calfskin. ovc.. inecuiuiwri 

■ I* built right in. 

.4// styles shou'n here are available in Spice Broitn ns ivell as Black Calfskin. 

Choose from freemin's Medal. Winning Shoes . . . Bootmaker Guild %22 9S and up . Contour Cushion Shoes begin at S)9 9S . . 
Freeman Shoes S13.95 to S19.9S. . .Town Squires SI09S to SM.9S. fieeman Shoe Coipoialion. Beloit. Wisconsin. Amence's Largest 
Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes. 
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.A Silence in tHe 



by ROY TERRELL 





In 1956 there were 600 sailplane pilots in the U.S., or about on* ' 

5,000 buzzards, an arrangement endorsed by both the Audt^n Sod^ and 
society in general. The sport of soaring wasiudired exp^^isjvftflnddanaMCiunj i 

-Airport dperaiors cons^red to keep gliders from cluttering up their traffic 
patterns, and small Jboys with air rifles considered them better targets than 
the neighbors’ cats. In “Government by the People” Burns and Peltason in- 



cluded the Soaring Society of America among oddball organizations, along 
"inililhnAjuerican Sunbathers’ Association and the Blizzard Men of 1888. 


continued 


Soaring continued 

Then, slowly, soaring began to grow. 
Denied governmental subsidies available 
in Europe — there are 50.000 sailplane 
pilots in Germany alone — unencouraged 
by artificial stimulation of any kind and 
handicapped by a shortage of facilities, 
the long-winged little craft began to dot 
the skies in ever-increasing numbers over 
the Pacific beaches and the ranges of the 
Sierra, over the plains of Texa.s and the 
Appalachian ridges. Much of the impe- 
tus was supplied by former military pi- 
lots, disenchanted with the failure of pri- 
vate aviation to live up to its postwar 
promise, yet unwilling to divorce them- 
selves completely from the sky. By 1958 
the number of registered soaring addicts 
in the U.S. had grown to 1.350. and 
there are more than 3.000 of them today. 
The numbers are still modest as sport- 
ing booms go. and because of an old 
law concerning the gravitational accel- 
eration of terrestrial bodies toward the 
center of the earth, sailing in the sky will 
perhaps never attain the popularity of 
sailing on the sea. Yet the buzzards are 
beginning to look worried. 

One of the centers of this esoteric sport 
is in Elmira, N.Y., partly because of its 
topography, partly because of the pres- 
ence there of three brothers named 
Schweizer. Elmira is located in that roll- 
ing. wooded area of New York state ly- 
ing bet'Acen the Finger 1-akcs and the 
Pennsylvania border, and it is known as 
the Glider Capital of America, at least in 
Elmira. You come down Route 17, past 
Binghamton, where Whitey Ford struck 
out 151 batters one year, along the Sus- 
quehanna River, past Owego and Wav- 
crly, and eventually you find yourself in 
Elmira. Mark Twain is buried there, and 
all of the motels are named Tom Sawyer 
or Huck Finn. They might try calling one 
The Man That Corrupted Madleyburg 
and see what that would do for the tour- 
ist business. 

Outside Elmira, in a sleepy little valley 
to the west, sprawls the village of Horse- 
heads. where local legend says there was 
once an Indian massacre and local cynics 
say there was once a slaughterhouse. Out- 
side Horsehcads sits Chemung County 
Airport, and on the other side of the air- 
port sits the Schweizer Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and its appendage, the Schweizer 
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Soaring School. In 1957. 500 sailplane 
flights were logged there. This year there 
will be almost 5,000. 

Just as it is difficult to reach the 
Schweizer Soaring School without pass- 
ing Mark Twain, it is almost impossible 
to get to the Schweizers themselves with- 
out starting at Otto Lilienthal. Lilienthal 
was a crazy Pomeranian who in 1891 
built a contraption of peeled willow rods, 
covered it with a waxed fabric and, by 
galloping furiously off a hill and into 
space while wearing this thing, managed 
to become the first glider pilot. Eventu- 
ally he crashed and killed himself, of 
course, but not before setting a record 
flight of 900 feet and contaminating oth- 
ers with his madness. Especially despond- 
ent were the Pomeranians, who used to 
gather by the hundreds to watch old Otto 
perform and now found themselves with 
nothing to do on Sunday afternoons but 
raise those funny-looking little dogs. 

Lilienthal was the first glider pilot. 
The first soaring pilot was Orville Wright. 
While testing a stabilizing device for his 
newfangled aeroplane, Orville launched 
himself in a glider one day in 1911, 
caught a slope wave and went up in- 
stead of down. He remained aloft for 
nine minutes and 45 seconds. It w'as a 
record, but hardly anyone was excited, 
least of all Orville, who had work to do 
back on the ground. 

After World War I the Germans took 
over. Denied an air force by the Versailles 
Treaty, they turned to gliders and estab- 
lished an operating base in the Rhon 
Mountains. There the Germans really 
discovered soaring and built the first true 
sailplanes, feathery little craft with long 
tapered wings that would do much more 
than merely slide down the sky. Day 
after day the fledgling Ltijiwaffe pilots 
soared, rather than glided, flying higher 
and higher, spanning ever greater dis- 
tances. Usually they rode the strong 
winds that roared up the ridges, but one 
day a pilot named Max Kegel was sucked 
up in a thunderstorm and doubled the 
old distance record before he could get 
down. Then a young Austrian, Robert 
Kronfeld. discovered that upwinds exist 
even under light cumulus-cloud forma- 
tions, and off Robert went across coun- 
try, hopping from one cloud base to an- 
other. In 1 928 he soared from the Wasser- 
kuppe to Himmeldankberg and back to 


the Wasserkuppe, which is hard enough 
to pronounce without having to fly it. 

And that same year soaring came to 
America. At the instigation of J. C. 
Penney, who must have figured that sail- 
plane pilots wore out a lot of pants, the 
Germans brought a glider to Cape Cod. 
From the spot where the Pilgrim Fathers 
once spent part of a miserable winter 
munching on maize, they soared off Corn 
Hill. 

The first U.S. soaring meet was held 
in 1930 at Elmira, and that October a 
famed German pilot and designer named 
Wolf Hirth made a historic flight. Es- 
chewing cloud formations and ridge cur- 
rents, Hirth took oflf cross-country from 
Elmira, depending for his lift only upon 
thermals, those helpful bubbles of hot 
air that arise on sunny days from 
plowed fields and the tin roofs of facto- 
ries and old automobile junk heaps. He 
landed 54 miles away near Apalachin. 

I n 1932 the Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica was formed. Originally it was 
called the American Soaring Society, but 
the members changed the name in a 
hurry when they began to think about 
a letterhead. But soaring didn't really 
begin to grow in America until the 
Schweizer boys, Ernie and Paul and 
Will, came along. 

The Schweizers were Swiss, sons of the 
chef at the old Carnegie Hall Restaurant, 
and they can remember their father toil- 
ing over a special omelette for Fritz 
Krcisler, who was something of a per- 
sonal pet. They used to slip backstage 
and watch Toscanini warm up. But most 
of their time, when not in school, was 
spent in the family barn at I’eckskili. 
They were building a glider. 

"‘Papa couldn't drive a nail,” says Er- 
nie. “and he wasn't very sympathetic 
with our project. As a matter of fact, 
he didn’t know about it. When he came 
home from the city, we always told him 
we’d been playing ball.” 

"‘Ernie really designed the glider,” says 
Paul, who is a year younger and who 
later became the family's prize competi- 
tive sailplane pilot. “That was in ’29. 
Ernie was 1 6 then, a senior in high school. 

1 helped. Will was only II, not old 
enough to do very much. Ernie was al- 
ways the genius of the family. He used 
to win all the math and physics prizes 
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in school, without cracking a book. He 
worked oi;i the sire.s.s analyses on that 
first glider from some article he read. It 
was rudimentary but rather impressive 
just the same." 

The most impressive thing was that it 
flew, or at least glided. A gang of neigh- 
borhood kids would launch it with an 
elastic shock cord, and otT Krnie or 
Paul would go. gliding down the sloping 
meadow near their home. They seldom 
got higher than JO feel oJT the ground, 
and although Paul once piled into a stone 
wall at the end of the field no one was 
ever hurt. 

“That was because of F.rnic. too." 
says Paul. “He tilways had a mania for 
safety. He was conservative, even as a 
kid. He built gliders that could take a 
real beating. I remember how stunned he 
was when he first heard of a major glider 
accident and learned the details, Dry rot 
in a balsa wood wing. 'How could any- 
one be so careless?’ he said." 

Today hrnic Schweizer is as intolerant 
as ever toward shoddy construction and 
design. .A big. balding man. whose only 
outside interests arc photography and 
fishing, he wanders through his factory 
with a slide rule in each hand, strewing 
pipe ashes everywhere, his shirltail 
hanging over the scat of his panl.s— and 
he still builds the world’s safest gliders. 
In 1939. a few years after the two older 
brothers graduated from New York 
University with degrees in aeronautical 
engineering, they moved to Elmira. And 
that is where the Schweizers are now, in 
a little valley l>elow Harris Hill, building 
sailplanes. 

Ernie is the design man. the engineer. 
Paul, a bachelor who .says he is married 
to soaring and that no one else will have 
him, handles most of the business details 
and acts as contact man with soaring 
enthusiasts all over the world. V\'ill has 
three sons and a daughter who play golf 
and tennis and ski and argue heatedly 
year round over the relative merits of the 
Cleveland Browns and New York Gi- 
ants; Will deals with the firms that sub- 
contract to ihc Schweizers. ll is a good 
team, and anyone svho soars in .America 
today is in their debt. 

The Schweizer factory looks, at least 
to the uninitiated eye, like Boeing’s Se- 
attle bomber plant in miniature. At one 
end sailplanes begin in a hopeless welter 


of tubular steel and sheet aluminum and 
welding sparks. A few days lalcr they 
emerge from the other end, glistening 
and dainty, ready to soar off into the 
skies over Texas and California and Can- 
ada and Pakistan. 

There arc about .300 employees at the 
plant, and they manage to sneak away 
from organized labor's most popular in- 
novation, the legal cofiee break, often 
enough to get an amazing amount of 
worJv done. Many of them went to work 
there during World War li, when the 


Schweizers built training sailplanes for 
the .Army and Navy and subconiraclod 
parts for the C-46 and C-82. .After the 
war there was a slump when all the train- 
ing sailplanes the Sclnvei/ers built came 
back to glut the market and haunt them, 
but in 1956 business began to pick up 
again. That year the factory turned out 
one sailplane a month. Today the plant 
produces two a week, half of them 
scheduled for civilian consumption, the 
rest to fulfil] a foreign miJitar}’ contract. 
The Schweizers sell three production 
models; the 2-22. a trainer (S3.450 as- 
sembled, S2,675 in kit form): the 1-26, a 
single-place, ail-melal sailplane <S3.395 
assembled. S2,095 kit); and the high- 
performance 1-23 (S5.295 assembled). 


They are planning to go into production 
soon on a high-performance two-seater, 
which can be flown in competition by 
either one or two men and will also 
answer the growing demand for a good 
family sailplane. The Schweizers also 
build the CSrumman AG-Cat. a crop 
duster, and do subcontract work for 
Grumman. Fairchild, Bell. Sperry Rand 
and Republic. 

“li’.s not a big business." said Paul 
Schweizer. "The subcontracts keep us 
going. I guess wc could build nictal 


boats or luggage and make more money. 
But w'c like to build .sailp]anc,s. This is 
our life and wc enjoy it. Come along to 
ground school." 

I hadn't flown anything in six years, 
but suddenly there I was, in ground 
school with three other would-be glider 
pilots. One was a beginner, who had 
never flown before. “I don't like air- 
planes." he said, "but I’ve always been 
fascinated by soaring." The other two 
v»cre licensed power pilots. 

The ground school instructor was 
Tony Doherty, who also happens to be 
the sale.s manager. On weekends, when 
business is heavy, he sometimes flics a 
towplane. too. It is that kind of school. 

"The first thing I want to impress 
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Souring eonlimicil 

upon you," Doherty told the class, “is 
that soaring is safe. When it began there 
were crashes, and a few people were 
killed. The sport received a lot of bad 
publicity. Well, we've more than lived 
that down. Today, an accident of any 
kind is extremely rare. In 20.000 flights 
at this school we have had only one 
injury, very minor. A woman tried to 
three-point a 2-22 and strained her back. 
The last fatal accident at Chemung 
County Airport occurred 1 5 years ago. A 
low car overturned and killed the driver. 

“Ninety percent of the students we 
get now." he explained, “arc power pi- 
lots. We had 25 airline captains go 
through here last year. Flying a power 
plane can become monotonous; too 
much mechanization, too much noise, 
not enough sport. If you have an excit- 
ing flight in a power plane, it means 
something was unusual, .something 
went wrong. In a sailplane almost every 
(light is exciting." 

“Oh?" said a student. 


“In a pleasant way. of course." said 
Doherty. "Soaring is fun. And for a 
pilot who already knows how to fly and 
knows something about FAA regula- 
tions and meteorology and aerodynam- 
ics, soaring is easy. A little dual instruc- 
tion and off you go." 

Doherty looked the class over and 
smiled. ".A child," he said, "can lly one 
of these." .Maybe. 1 thought. I should go 
home and send one of my sons up here. 
Still, it was very reassuring. 

Doherty told us about the Schwei/er 
sailplanes we were to Hy. which was even 
more assuring. Thc.se are truly remark- 
able machines. The 1-26, for example, 
without its fabric covering. looks like a 
replacement part for the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Built around a frame of tubular 
steel rods, it is stressed to withstand 9Vi 
positive Gs and 6V2 negative Gs, far more 
than any tight plane, more than most 
military types. You can roll a 1-26 and 
loop it and even do outside maneuvers 
in complete safety, if you hapivcn to be 
unbalanced enough to enjoy outside ma- 
neuvers. Because the 1-26 weighs less 


than 4()0 pounds, yet boasts such amaz- 
ing structural strength, it is possible to 
dive one into the ground from .100 feet 
and walk away. No such guarantee 
comes with the i-26, but it has been 
done. There is little point in making a 
sailplane so sturdy, but that is the way 
trnie Schwei/er operates. 

"We don't mind giving up a little per- 
formance." he says, “to keep people 
alive." 

“Chances are." said Doherty, “you'll 
never find out how tough they arc. You 
have to work pretty hard to get in trou- 
ble. A well-designed sailplane is almost 
impossible to spin. There is no motor, so 
there is no torque, and you can recover 
from a stall in 30 or 40 feet. The spoilers 
on the wings — they resemble the dive 
brakes on a jet — enable you to control 
your descent. Spot landings are very sim- 
ple. Because the sailplane is so light, the 
brakes are unusually effective. And be- 
cause there is only one main landing 
wheel, crosswind landings are no trouble 
at all. Even after you touch down, you 
can keep the upwind wing lowered. You 
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can hardly ground-loop one if you try. 

“Still.'" he said, "these arc airplanes. 
They will come down. And for some rea- 
son. power pilots have the most difficulty 
remembering this. At first, an experi- 
enced pilot doesn't completely trust a 
sailplane. Then, after a few flights, he 
shifts to the other extreme: he thinks he 
can stay up forever. We borrow a skin- 
diving phrase and call it rapture of the 
heights. So don't get overconfident. 
Flan your flight, watch the terrain and 
your altitude, always be sure that you 
can reach the airport. If you are forced 
to land on a highvsay or in some farmer's 
field, you won't have any trouble. But 
it's embarrassing, and we have to come 
after you and take the wings off the 
plane and load it on a trailer. It's much 
easier to land here." 

E veryone made a vow to stay out 
of farmers' fields. Doherty issued a 
few more warnings. “Never." he said, 
“gel out of a sailplane on the ground 
with the towrope attached. When the 
tow pilot gels the signal from your w ing- 


man that you are all buckled in, ready 
to go. and the lowline is hooked up, 
he calls the tower for takeoff clearance. 
When he gets the green light he goes. 
If the sailplane pilot has suddenly re- 
membered that he left his sunglasses or 
cigarettes or something behind and gets 
out. off the lowplane goes without him. 
trailing an empty glider behind. It has 
happened. If you have to go to the 
bathroom." said Doherty, “first pull 
the release knob." 

Then Bcrnie Carris came in and led 
the class to the flight line. 

Carris is 39 years old. and he has been 
chief flight instructor for the Schwei^ers 
since 1950. He was a B-17 tail gunner 
during the war. not a pilot, but one day 
from his home in Big Flats, just the oth- 
er side of the airport, he wandered o\er 
to see what this soaring business was all 
about. He hasn't escaped )el. He has 
pilot’s wrinkles around his eyes now. a 
quiet sense of humor and an extremely 
brown head. "I don't know what hap- 
pened to my hair." he says. “It was all 
there until 1 began to leach people how 


to soar.” In 1960 Carris took a strange 
sailplane to Odessa. Texas fSl, Aug. 22, 
I960) and finished second in the national 
championships, fast summer he won the 
Eastern Open, scoring almost twice as 
many points as his nearest opponent. He 
is one of the finest competitive soaring 
pilots in the world. 

The first flight was in a 2-22. The first 
digit means that this is a two-place sail- 
plane. The 22 means that this is the 22nd 
sailplane dc.sign that the Schwei^ers have 
produced. The 2-22 is not very hand- 
some. Most sailplanes arc lovely, deli- 
cate creatures, all grace and curves and 
smooth skin, like pretty girls on a picnic. 
The 2-22 looks more like one of the ants. 
It has a high wing and external struts and 
the fuselage is angular and chunky, ft 
docs not go very fast. But it is simple 
and safe and sturdy and not unhand- 
.some in a funciionu) way. We looked it 
over to see that everything was attached, 
and climbed in. 

The cockpit of a sailplane is so bare 
that you think you have crawled into 
someone's bathtub by mistake, There is 
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Soaring 

a stick, of course, and rudder pedals. 
There is an altimeter, a hank indicator 
(a ball but no needle), a rate of climb 
and a variometer, which shows, by means 
of two small pellets in parallel tubes, 
whether the airplane is rising or sinking 
in the air. There is the spoiler control 
handle, which also activates the brake, 
and a tow-hook release knob. That is 
all, No radio equipment, no oxygen gear, 
not even a throttle. I was thinking about 
the throttle when the tow plane took off. 

The 2-22 bumped gently along for a 
few feet and hopped into the air. Carris 
held it low to the ground until the tow- 
plane, a Piper Super Cub. became air- 
borne, too. Then he reached forward 
from the rear scat and tapped me on the 
shoulder. "You've got it." said Carris, 
who does not waste much time. "Just 
keep the wings of the towplanc on the 
horizon." 

There was a slight haze hanging across 
the field that morning, and 1 had some 
trouble finding the horizon, I had trou- 
ble finding the lowplane. too, since it 
kept disappearing beneath my nose. 
The tow pilot seemed to be very erratic. 


"You're loo high," said Carris. "It'shard 
for him to climb when you're pulling his 
tail up." This made sense, so I pushed 
forward on the stick. The tow-plane reap- 
peared — and so did the towrope, with a 
huge sag in the middle of the line. As 
soon as I leveled off. the tow plane took up 
the slack with a jerk. My head bounced 
like a punching bag. The tow line. 200 
feet of quarter-inch Manila, began to 
look like embroidery thread. 

"Do low ropes ever break?" I asked. 

"Not often." said Carris. "About a 
dozen a year. There's no danger. At 
altitude you soar if you can find some 
lift, or else you make a normal landing 
.somewhere. Ifa break occurs on takeoff, 
you land on the airport, straight ahead. 
If you've lun out of aiipoit. you turn 
back and land downwind. 1 know," he 
grinned, "that's suicide in an airplane. 
But no airplane has the maneuverability 
of these things. And you can land so 
short that a downwind landing is per- 
fectly safe.” 

A s wc Jerked along, up past l.OOO 
^ feet. Carrisexplaincd how to keep 
slack out of the towrope, "The main 
thing." he said, "is not to get too high.” 
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He forgot to mention thatyou could also 
get loo low. I was about to ask him why 
the towplane was suddenly moving so 
high upwhen there was a terrific yank at 
the stick, the right wing dropped, we buf- 
feted about the sky — and then all was 
quiet, the towplane far above us now. 

"Slipstream?" I asked meekly. 

"This position. "said Carris vcryquiet- 
ly. "is called low tow. I was going to 
demonstrate it later, but so long as we're 
down here. . . . VN'clI. there is an easier 
way of reaching this spot. F'irst you move 
out to one side of the towplane. away 
from the slipstream. Next you push over, 
gently, until you arc well below, then 
slide across into position underneath. 
It's a good tow position. Very comforta- 
ble. with good visibility of the towplane. 
The reason we don't use it more often is 
that in case the towrope breaks when 
you're down here it sometimes comes 
back through the windshield." 1 went 
back to high tow, evading most of the 
slipstream. 

The air was very bumpy, and 1 realized 
that I wasn't helping any with a death- 
like grip on the stick. As any pilot knows, 
the secret is to relax. "Relax," I told my- 
self. It didn't work very well. "Let your 
lower jaw go limp." ! told myself. 1 let 
my lower jaw go limp. Wc hit a bump, 
and I bit my tongue. I must have said 
something, forgetting that two men can 
converse in reasonably normal tones in 
the cockpit of a sailplane. "O.K.." said 
Carris. "I'll lake it for a while." 

I sat back and looked around, relax- 
ing at last. What a lot of poetic nonsense, 

1 thought, had been written about soar- 
ing. I didn't feel like a bird at all, gliding 
effortlessly on silent wings across a cloud- 
sprinklcd sky, detached in body and soul 
from the grubby earth below. We weren't 
even detached from the towplane yet. and 
this had been damned hard work. May- 
be it was a silent world compared to fly- 
ing a power plane but not so silent as all 
that. The wind whistled around the can- 
opy much as it would in a convertible 
driving down the highway at 60 miles an 
hour, and the wings rattled when we hit 
a bump. As for the ground, it didn't 
look so grubby to me. I wouldn't have 
objected to being down there right now. 
Then Carris pulled the release knob, and 
1 began to sec what the poets meant. 

The towplanc dived away, and we 
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Soaring 

wheeled off in a great circle, alone in the 
sky. Without the encumbering necessity 
of the towrope, the sailplane fell lighter, 
somehow, as if it belonged up there, as if 
gravity no longer applied and there was 
no real reason why we should ever come 
down. With the growl of the towplane 
gone and the air speed down to 40 miles 
an hour, it awi quiet. A diesel engine 
pulling a string of boxcars on the Erie 
tracks 4,000 feci below honked at a cross- 
ing: I had never heard locomotives while 
flying at 4,000 feet before. J grinned and 
looked over my shoulder at Carris, who 
grinned back. 

••You've got it.” he .said. 

I did some turns, then some tighter 
turns. The little sailplane responded 
beautifully to all its controls; with its 
light wing loading, it had a turning ra- 
dius not much larger than a sea gull's. I 
tried some stalls, and I got the feel of 
the spoilers. For 10 minutes I swung 
through the air like a porpoise in the 
sea. Then I looked at the altimeter and 
noticed that we had lost less than 1.000 
feet. ••You've been getting some lift 
somew here.” said Carris. "There are no 
thermals up here today. 1 think we're 
running into a wave. Let me see if 1 can 
find it.” 

A wave is a rarity at Elmira. They oc- 
cur most frequently in areas w here strong 
winds blow across the mountains, and 
the best example in America, one of the 
best in the world, is on the lec side of the 
Sierra. There the Pacific winds blow 
across the high peaks and are sucked 
dow n behind. When they hit the ground 
they bounce back up to tremendous 
heights. The world altitude record for 
sailplanes, set by Paul Bikle last Febru- 
ary in the Bishop Wave, using oxygen, 
is 46.267 feet, which is about as high 
as man dares fly without pressuriza- 
tion. No such gigantic wave as this 
ever occurs around Elmira, of course, 
where the hills rise only a few hundred 
feel above the valley floor, but on the 
right day, with the right wind condi- 
tions, there arc waves. Wc found one 
that day and rode it up to 6.500 feet. 
This surpassed the American altitude 
record of 1934. 

There is no physical evidence of a 
wave's existence, but the sailplane has 


instruments to define its boundaries. 
When we were in the wave the little green 
pellet on the "up” side of the variom- 
eter bubbled at the 400- or 500- or 600- 
feet-a-minute mark. When we ran out 
of the wave the red pellet on the “down” 
side would move up to 200 or 300 feet 
a minute, which is the normal sinking 
rate of the 2-22. Then wc would turn 
the sailplane back into the wave, and 
soar again. 

Eventually Carris said: “Let's go 
down.” Since wc were almost over the 
airport, he opened the spoilers to brake 
our descent, and pointed the nose down. 
In a few minutes we were on the ground. 
1 realized then that my legs were cramped 
and that I had forgotten to loosen my 
safety belt or shoulder harness for com- 
fort while in the air. We had flown 32 
minutes after release. It seemed like a 
long time. 

We went back up. to 2,500 feet, and 
I made a landing. As I turned onto the 
final approach, Carris said: "Open your 
spoilers. You're way too high.” So I 
jerked them back, and wc came down 
like a rock. Wc hit like one, too, but 


after one bounce the sailplane stayed on 
the ground. It ran about six feet and 
stopped, with a smell of burned rubber. 
"You had the spoiler handle back all 
the way,” said Carris. “Your brakes were 
on when you touched down. It isn't nec- 
essary to stop quite that short. O.K., 
let's go try again.” 

The third flight was over the ridge 
on Harris Hill. The wind had moved 
around to the northwest, and wc found 
it blowing up the hill from the valley. .At 
least Carris found it. From a release al- 
titude of only 1,000 feet we soared for 
35 minutes. He would get us up to 2.500 
feet, which was about as high as the 
ridge current ran that morning, then 
turn the sailplane over to me, and I 
would lose the altitude he had gained. 
Sometimes, sinking, I would pass one of 
the broad-winged hawks that soar so 
smugly along Harris Hill, and it would 
wheel gracefully out of the way. wearing 
a sneer. “The secret,” said Carris. ^'is to 
stay away from the ridge. 50 or 100 
yards, on the valley side. Not over the 
rtdgeline itse/f. Watch the hawk.s.'' 

On our fourth flight wc looked for 

contiiiiieii 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Ralph Guglielmi wears the 
Donegal "Highlander” Shirt 
made with that colorful 
fiber by Courtaulds 



Soaring 

thentiiils ;tn<i round noihing. I was doing 
all the Using now, Ms toss technique 
had smoothed out; m> landings Ixtgan 
to look less like a riihber hall. And then 
after our fourth landing a strange thing 
happened. Cams clinilx’d out of the 
sailplane. 

he said. '‘Il’s \t»urs." 

I ssas 500 I'col in the air before 1 real- 
ized that this ssas ms sailplane solo, Car- 
ris had told me to release at 2.(X)0 feel, 
hut I didn't dare. I ssas 4.(XM) before I 
ssorked up the cxnirage to pull the knob, 
and F'rssin Jones, the loss pilot, later 
told me he was beginning to ssonder if 
I ssas eser going to let go. And then I 
ssas hs myself in the sky and reacting 
like any novice on his lirst solo, I ssas 
alise with jos, lighiheailcd ssith the ex- 
hilaration of freedom, of delaehment. 
There was no one is' tell me ssh.it to do 
or how I should ds' it. I was the boss. 

I could shout. I could sing. I could 
soar on silent ssmgs all oser the dad- 
bhiiiK\f place uiuf ne\cr come down an- 
less 1 felt like it. Only I came dossn 
right assay , 

1 looked for the wave. I couldn't find 
It. I looked for a thermal, framically. 
No thermals, I headed for the ridge in 
desperation. There ssas no ridge wind for 
me. The little red pellet hung there in- 
exorably. pulling me down at ’00. 300. 
400 feet a minute. I looked at the altim- 
eter: 1.000 feet, ^nd I remembered what 
Tony Doherty bad said about fanners' 
fields. 1 turned for the airport and just 
made it. 

I sat there in the cockpit, wailing for 
someone to come help pull the sailplane 
200 yards farther up the field, where it 
should base been. I hated to look at 
Carris and Jones when they came trol- 
ling up. 

■■Congratulations." said Jones, ••but 
sshal arc you doing back so soon',’^’ 
"Lei's base lunch. " said Carris. "May- 
be this afternoon you can find some lift." 

That afternoon I found some lift. 

F rom a release point of 3.000 feel I 
soared for one hour 39 minutes. The 
ssasc had departed by then, and this was 
a day that was nescr to produce a ther- 
mal. but I found the ridge wind, finaliy, 
all by myself. 
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It wasn't casv. I had plcnt> of altitude, 
enough to llv up and down the track. 
repeatedK. o\er which Carris and I had 
soared that morning with such success. 
Once in a while the little green pellet 
would jump up and hang there, and 1 
would gain a few hundred feet. But I 
always lost whatever mysterious gust had 
sent me aloft, and I would descend. I 
Hew away from the ridge. I flew atop it. 
1 crisscrossed hack and forth. 1 hoped 
some magic road sign would appear in 
the sky. But nothing happened. I sank 
and I sank, slowly and gracefully hut 
surely, toward the ground. I was down 
to 1.200 feet and resigned to returning 
home when it happened. 

I felt a boost, a strong boost, under 
the wings of the plane. The variometer 
leaped up, to 800 feel a minute, and my 
altimeter began to whirl, to 1.5(H) fcoi. 
to .t.OOO. to 3.500, finally to 4.000 feet, 
far above the point where 1 had released. 
I or the lirst time I was really soaring. 
There must have been a silly grin on my 
face; there would be a silly grin if 1 were 
to experience it again today. 

l or this is the thrill of soaring. Dis- 
covering that you can climb into the sky 
without a motor and slay there. With 
only your own skill and knowledge and 
the slender wings of the fine little air- 
craft which carries you. sailing along 
over the patterns of the earth below, 
across the contours of the valleys and 
the hills, on and on and on. I rcaJi/ed 
then why people write poetic nonsense 
ahoul soaring— and why it is not really 
such nonsense after ail. 

I flew up and down that ridge for more 
than an hour. Daring. I ventured away 
and then turned back, confident that I 
could find the ridge wind again— and I 
always did. 1 looked for the hawks so 
that I could sneer back. 1 savv another 
sailplane below, and 1 rocked my wings 
in comradeship. 1 was having fun. 

I returned to the airport only because 
I wanted to. I had been up that day for 
almost four hours, and 1 couldn't sit 
anymore. I was slilf when I climbed out 
of the plane— and a little proud. Cams 
grinned. “1 thought we were going to 
have to come out there," he said, “and 
shoot you down." 

1 spent seven days in Elmira and, c.x- 
ccpl for I riday when it rained. I soared 
every day. Most of my flight time was in 
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Games of a Lifetime 
by Ralph Guglielmi 
St. Louis Cardinals star 

I've played in some exciting games, 
pro and college. My best so far was last 
October against the Giants— with the 
score 24-10 and 2'/j minutes to go, we 
passed for a touchdown, retained pos- 
session with an onside kick. We com. 
pleted 4 passes in a row, tied up the 
score with 12 seconds left! But if I could 
pick any game ever played, here are 
some i wish rd been around to see— 

1913. Notre Dame and Rockne sur- 
prising Army 35-13 with the first for- 
ward passing attack. 1925, the Four 
Horsemen downing Stanford 27-10 in 
the Rose Bowl. Or that time almost 100 
years ago when Rutgers beat Princeton 
-in shirt sleeves, using a round foot- 
ball-the beginning of college football. 

Courtaulds was making fiber when 
that first game was played. Still are, but 
what a difference. Take this Donegal 
shirt- Rich color. Stays neat, feels great. 
Fiber entirely man-made-50% Cour- 
taulds Coioray^ rayon and 50% Creslan* 
acrylic fiber. 

The more you play a game, the more 
you learn. As true in fiber as in football 
— and Courtaulds is an old pro. Knows 
all the tricks, works overtime developing 
new ones. That's how Coioray began, 
with the color added — before the fiber is 
made, while it's still m solution. Coioray 
goes into soft, comfortable clothes. 
Gives deep, lasting color to shirts like 
mine. 

Well-tailored, colorful Donegal High- 
landers come m checks, plaids, stripes 
and heathers. About $8.95 at Woodward 
& Lothrop. Washington, O.C.: Baskins, 
Chicago, and Hastings, San Francisco. 
Or write Donegal, 700 West St. Clair, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Fabric by Earl Loom. 


COLORAY-a fiber from 

(3URTaULDS 

•. -X new world of rayons 
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Soaring 

fhe 1-26. a Imcly fittle sailplane more 
seiisitive. more responsive ihan the 2-22. 
I learned how to direct a towplane with- 
out radio communication by sliding far 
out to one side on the rope and pulling 
the towplane's nose around in the direc- 
tion I ssanted to go. I learned that by 
proper use ol' the spoilers and b> side- 
slipping I could land a sailplane on a 
dime. In the seven days I learned a great 
deal about thermals, for this is the \va> a 
man can always soar, where there are no 
ridges, wheie there are no waves, When 
warm air rises in the sky and cools to 
the condensation point, cumulus clouds 
are formed, so it is wise for a sailplane 
pilot to look for cumulus clouds. It is 
the round, lirm cumulus that you seek, 
for then the cloud is still forming; the 
cumulus is disappearing when it begins 
to send out telltale wisps and shreds, 
and no lift is to l>c found there. Some 
days, when the vapor content of the air 
is too low. there are no clouds, even 
though thermals exist. T hen vou search 
for light ground areas, plowed liclds. 
where thermals like to form. 

I learned that a thermal is conelike 
in shape, narrow near the ground, in- 
creasing in diameter as it rises, and that 
a good sailplane pilot circles lightly in- 
side. like a soaring buzzard. 'Ihcrmals 
move with the wind, and one that starts 
here ma\ culminate in a cloud over there, 
downwind, two or three or live miles 
awav. I learned that you stay with a good 
thermal, which may register 1.000 or 
1.200 feet a minute on your variometer, 
until the late of ascent drops down to 
300 or 400 feet, then you leave it and 
look for another. Unless you are desper- 
ate. when 200 feet a minute- 100 feel a 
minute, anything will do. Especially in 
Hying cross-country. Carris and 1 Hew 
cross-country to tndicoll one day. and I 
was desivcrate most of the time. 

We Hew the 2-25. a famous old two- 
place competitive sailplane that the 
Schwei/ers built for expcrinienlai pur- 
poses in 1954. it has been in soaring 
contests all over the world, and once it 
held the Ivvo-placc attitude record of 
44,000 feet- It is a beautiful thing, so 
large that it dwarfs most sailplanes, but 
as maneuverable as a buttcrily. The 
Schwei/ers had painted it recently, a 


gleaming aqua and while, and they rolled 
it out of the hangar on a Saturday morn- 
ing and turned it over to Carris and me. 
The thermals were light that morning, 
and there was a strong wind from the 
northwest, But we picked up a little lift 
over the ridge and then wc headed into 
the w ind. toward Corning, and we found 
a light thermal or two to keep us going. 
Then the lift ran out. and we sank to 
SOO feet. 

•’1 guess we’re going to have to land." 
said Carris. who has done this a thou- 
sand times. "Sec if you can reach that lit- 
tle airport over there beyond that hill." 
So 1 turned -and ran through a ihermal- 
I turned back to gel into it and evidently 
turned the wrong way, like a drunk look- 
ing for his hat. This happens frequently, 
and the only thing to do is try to find 
the thermal again by turning in the oppo- 
site direction. When I did we hit it and 
went up to 3,0(X) leet, 

■'Ciood." said Carris. "'rhis wind is 
pretty strong. W e'd belter get back to- 
ward the airport, I think we haveenough 
altitude ne>w 

.lust before we got to the Held, vve 
found another thermal, a good one. and 
wc circled and circled up to 4.500 feel. 
•Well." said Carris, ‘'w hat do you know, 
V\'e might as well go on for a while. Try 
it downwind this lime. Over there." And 
he pointed to the southwest. 

W e found anotiier thermal at 1.500 
feet just west of Waverly. where 
Route 17 almost dips into Pennsylvania, 
and another, a very weak one. east of 
town, to keep us going. But then, south 
of Owego. we couldn’t tiiid anything. 
We hit one bad sink area that dropped 
us remorselessly 1.000 feet in two min- 
utes. and soon we were down to 1.500 
feet, without a sign of a cloud. Wc went 
down to 1.200 feet, to 1,000 — and Car- 
ris l-iegan to look for a lield. Then, at 
600 feet, with some of the neighboring 
hills already above us, we found a wind 
blow ing up a little ridge. W e arose, brief- 
ly. and then the ridge current ran into a 
thermal. Up wc went, like a kite, to 4.000 
wonderful feet I wondered if Carris was 
perspiring, loo. 

W e crossed over the Tri-Citics .Airport, 
and we still had 3.000 feet. Carris looked 
at his watch. It was after one o'clock. 
'Tn live minutes." he said, •■we'll have 


been up for three hours. There must 
be a restaurant soniewherc down there. 
What do you say?" 

Thai was about all of the cross-coun- 
try. W'e landed and called back to Flinira 
to tell them where to send the towplane. 
We ate lunch and explained to an endless 
horde of weekend power pilots how the 
2-25 got into the air and what made it 
stay there and why. Some of them were 
fascinated: some of them looked at us 
and shook their heads. 

On Sunday, just before I left. Paul 
Schwei/er hud them roll out a I -23. This 
is one of the famous mass-production 
competition sailplanes, which have jser- 
formed with great distinction against 
even the custom-built American and for- 
eign sailplanes of the world. "This isn’t 
ordinarily part of the course,” he said, 
"bui we thought maybe you might like 
to Hy the 1-23." 

"You won't have any trouble." said 
Carris. as he locked the canopy. "It’s just 
like the 1-26, only faster." 

It was a gloomy day. and there were 
no thermals, but there was good lift 
around the edge of the iluinderstorms 
that crossed the v alley that morning, and 
the 1-23 scorned the earth below. W'e 
went across the sky over Chemung Coun- 
ty Airport like a swallow. W'e circled 
Harris Hill, standing on one wing. We 
Hashed down [ho ridge, scattering hawks 
behind us. We climbed to 5.000 feci. I 
did some wingovers and lazy eights. I 
started to do a loop and changed my 
mind- ••Watch it. boy," 1 said. •You’re 
not that kind of a pilot any more." Final- 
ly, because I had to catch a Highi for 
home. I took the 1-23 back to the air- 
port, whirled around (he Meld one more 
lime and slid down the sky to a landing. 
Like a fcather. 

Carris. I decided, was a good instruc- 
tor. More than that, he was a pleasant 
man to spend a long afternoon with at 
an airport in Fndicoii. N.'». i shook 
his hand. The Schweizers came out and 
shook hands, too. Maybe they wore only 
happy to gel their nice sailplane back, 
but they were far too hospitable to men- 
tion that. 

••Come back." they said. ••Anytime." 

I haven’t yet. but next spring, as soon 
as the ihcrmals start tlrming up a little, 
maybe I w ill, ^'ou can't keep an old sail- 
plane pilot on the ground. END 
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Fast Man with a 
Sports Fact 


Fred Imhof's hobby rs sports 
memorabilia, and his collection 
is the biggest in the world 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

prcd Imhof looks and lives like many 
I another American middle-class male 
in his early 60s. He is five feet eight inches 
tall, weighs 150 pounds, has blue eyes 
and brown hair and wears glasses. He 
drives a 1961 .Mercury, and he li\e.s in a 
six-room Cape Cod-style house in a de- 
velopment called Saratoga Terrace m San 
Jose. C'alif. He has worked for Libby. 
McNeill & l.ibby, the fruit and vege- 
table packers, for the past 38 years, and 
at present he is the assistant superintend- 
ent of their -Sunnyvale plain. But there 
all resemblance to the norm ends. As 


•Mrs. Imhof herself once seriously told a 
reporter. "My husband iscrao- ' Imhof 
happily agrees, "Her mother thought 
that I was absolutely nuts.” he says. 

Imhof is crazy about sporting books 
and magazines. He collects them, and it 
is douhiful if there is a more extensive 
collection of its kind in existence any- 
where. .A few years ago when the Imhofs 
moved to a new house, it took only four 
hours to move the furniture but two 
weeks to move the books. In the old 
house books were all over the place, and 
ihe glut wa.s such that Imhof. a man 
of moderate means, felt compelled to 
splurge 54.500 to erect a special building 
m the backyard of his new place .iust to 
handle the main part of the collection. 
Mrs. Imhof was delighted. Now her hus- 
band uses only one of the bedrooms for 
duplicates and part of the garage for 
triplicates. 
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SCOTT Apparel FOAM* is 
the new polyester foarn 
insulation mat’s in 
Duotold's revolutionary 
new 4-layer fabric. You get 
warmth-withoul-weighi in 
patented OPERATION 
DEEP FREEZE. 

here's the big difference: 

3 insulating air barriers 
between 4 layers ol fabric. 
Open pore construction 
of SCOTT Apparel FOAM 
Interlinings actually allows 
them to breathe- Perspiration 
passes through OPERATION 
DEEP FREEZE to evaporate 
away from your body. The 
garment 1$ flexible enough 
to stretch with body 
motions, rugged enough 
to perform under extreme 
sub-rero conditions. 

'patent penamg 


4-LAYER FABRIC WITH 


sao- 


FOAM 


Up to 160% warmer than other interiinings 


With OPERATION DEEP FREEZE Over youf shorts 
and undershirt, a light outer lacKct is ail you 
need For men and women. Aboi.i 

Woodsman Brown or hunting 
Scarlet. At better sporting 
goods deparimenis. 

OPERATIOI 



4-)ayer underwear by Duofold 


1. No iten eoiin'i 



2. V rfl.n wool 

.M 

3. Inltrlinna Ot 

4. Ooler lecine o< 

CHEMSTRAND NYLON ■ ■ 



SCOTTc/j^ oVt FOAMm 


•'SCOTT •' "SCOTT APPAML FOAM." "APPAREl FOAM ' 
ARE TRADE MARKS OF SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


H? 




Earn from date funds received, even 
after 10th, when savings remain 
through end of quarter. Plus funds 
received by lOth earn from 1st. 

SAVE BY AIR MAIL • POSTAGE FREE 
Resources over $300 Million 
Ik> Reserves over $25 Million . . . more than 
Wf TWICE Federal requirements 

Legal for pension, trust, church, founda- 
W tion and corporate funds YY Founded 1920 
Member First Charter Financial Corporation 
^ with assets over $860 Million 

Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
T. Moil Ch*</t or ir«qv(il finondol Slalemtni 

N 1% 

W Mm — Caneal 
La Yearly 

B M Rate 
INTEREST PAID OR COMPOUNDED QUARTERIV 

AMERICAN 

SAVINGS 

AND UOAN ASSOCIATIOM 
Mr. J, Kirkley. OEPT.201 
210 E. PHILADELPHIA STREET 
; WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


CARIBBEAN 

-FLY THE GOLDEN ROUTE 


BERMUDA $105 



V BARBADOS 
GOLDEN BONUS r 
at no extra fare ./ 

TRINIDAD •■^rOBACO 


Jet-prop Britannia flights (our times 
weekly. One plane through service (o 
Trinidad with stopover privileges. Your 
choice of first or ecoromy class. See 
your Travel Agent or ca I BOAC, general 
sales agents for British West Indian 
Airways, 530 5lh Avc., New York 36. 
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Fast Man with a Fact ..w/w./ 

Unlike such other noted collectors as 
Bill McMullan of Springfield. Mass., 
who collects only baskctballiana (he has 
every periodical on the game published 
since 1900), and l.uverne (Lefty) Jorgen- 
son of Laportc City. Iowa, who restricts 
himself to pugilistic photographs (he has 
45,000 of them, 6.(XK) alone of Jt>e 
Louis). Inihof docs not specialize in one 
sport. He collects everything, with the 
main emphasis on statistics. Two years 
ago Spur/ Frill, a mimeographed journal 
cranked out in St. Paul for collectors, 
asked Imhof to describe his holdings for 
its eager readers. Imhof gladly obliged, 
though it look him nearly a year, He 
began with angling, archery, automobil- 
ing. aviation, backgammon, badminton, 
baseball, basketball, bicycling, billiards, 
bobsleddipg. boccie. bowling, bridge, 
bullfighting, canasta, canoeing, check- 
ers, chess and cock fighting, then paused 
to ask if any readers were becoming 
bored. Assured none were, he resumed, 
this time ripping through his cricket, cro- 
quet. curling, dog racing, dog sledding, 
dogs, dominoes, equestrian, falconry, 
fencing, tieid hockey, field trials, foot- 
ball. golf, gymnastics, handball, har- 
ness racing, horse racing, horseshoe 
pitching, huniing, hurling, ice hockey, 
ice skating, jai alai. Jujitsu, lacrosse, 
lawn sports, log buckling. log rolling. 
mah-Jongg, marathon, marble shooting, 
miscellaneous, motorboating, motor- 
cycling. mountain climbing, Olympic 
(lames. pigeon flying, ping-pong, pi- 
nochle. poker, quoits, racquets, railroad- 
train speeding, rodeos, roller polo, roller 
skating, rope skipping, roque. rowing. 
Rugby, rummy, Russian bank, shooting, 
skeet shooting, skiing, snowshocing. 
soapbox derbying, soccer, softball, soli- 
taire. squash racquets, squash tennis, 
surfboard paddling, swimming, tennis, 
track and field, trapshooting, tug of war. 
volleyball, water polo, water skiing, 
weight lifting, wrestling and yachting 
collections— with hardly a pause for 
breath. As a final touch he wound up 
the last article by confiding that he had 
omitted a number of minor sports, rang- 
ing from aquaplaning to yo-yoing, for 
the stikc of brevity. 

As a child Imhof gave no forewarning 
of his mania. He was born in Paterson, 
N. J, on March 16, 1900. the son of a 
Swiss cabinetmaker and a German moth- 
er. When he was 2 the family moved to 
Brooklyn. He lived there until he was 16. 
Then he ran away from home to escape 


his father's old-world discipline and hid 
out in New England until he was old 
enough to enlist in the Army. He was 
sent to Hawaii and became a sergeant in 
the artillery. "I was crazy about the 
Army." he says. “Everybody liked me. 
and I liked everybody." He was planning 
to make it a career, but he met his wife- 
to-bc w hile he was on leave in California, 
so he quit and went to work for Libbv in 
an asparagus plant. 

Imhofs rise at l.ibby has been un- 
spectacular but solid, From asparagus he 
moved to peaches, then hack to aspara- 
gus. From there he went to olives and 
then to tomatoes and fruit cocktail be- 
fore entering the spacious world of ware- 
housing. While toiling in tomatoes he 
became smitten with collecting. "The 
fellows in the cannery were making lOc 
bets on fights,” he says, "so I started 
keeping records of the boxers so 1 could 
handicap them belter. 1 had varying 
measures of success. It wasn't the dime, 
but the fact that I wanted to win. And. 
with my love for track. I started keeping 
records there, and little by little I started. 

I found a book on this, and I found a 
book on that.” 

Cornerstone of the collection 

The first book imhof ever bought was 
SpaUlinf’'s Ofhciul Busvhall Gnkle. Now 
he has a run of the guides back to IS82. 
He picked up many of them for a dollar 
or two, a bargain when one considers 
that he has been offered S2.000 for the 
lot. His football guides go back to 1894. 
His tennis guides date from 1892, and the 
basketball run starts with 1902. 

In addition. Imhof literally has bales 
of other material. He has complete runs 
of the American Chess liufleiin (1904 
on). Motor Boating (1907 on) and 
Yachting (1907 on). He also has runs of 
The Sporting Sews (1905 on). Fie/cl dc 
Stream (1911) and The American Ri/ic- 
man ( 1921 ). He has six complete runs of 
SpoRts Ii t IJSTRXTFD. (Two are for his 
use. the others for swapping.) Just in 
case he's missed anything, he keeps a 
complete run of 7'hc H'orhi Almanac 
( 1 885) on hand. To keep posted on sports, 
he subscribes to 87 magazines, ranging 
from Haoi Bears to the Inicrmitiomil 
Volley Ball Rc\iew to IVestern Kennel 
IVorUl. He has the San Francisco Chron- 
icle sporting green section from 1932 on 
(every damn day of it), and. of course, one 
should not overlook the 16.000 college 
football programs he has stashed away. 
All told. Imhof has "about 88.000" 
magazines and books in his collection. 
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E’S'^er sink a putt in Riradise? 

NninlxT one has a lush fuirwav tliat ciines up to u \ el\’(“t 

greeti witli the ocean just bey<inil. That tuniiliar "tliwack” 
sojukIs aiitlioritatiA e in the stinnv salt air as \ <m iiiieork \'our 

di i\ e. The ntlier 17 are beautiful eluillenges . . . skill-provoking 
and palm-studded. Paradise? Right! . . . called Castle 
Harbour in Rermuda. Our first tee is just I'a minutes from 
our cIo<irstep. Castle Harbour accommodations are spacious 
and lu.Mirious . . . cuisine and service— superb! There are 

hSO resort acres enconipa.ssing Bennuda’s longest pri\ atc beach, 

OK inpie pool, yacht club and marina with new ■'Sunfish" 

fleet, tennis, shopping arcade, night dub entertainment. And, 
we have “Golfer Specials” just for you; 7 da^■s and 
fi niglits from $99 or 4 days and 3 nights from $.54. W'e are just 
two hours near New York. Come on over and golf it up! 


Ii is insured for $40,000, but kno\s- 
ing friends believe it is worih substan- 
tially more. 

Imhof prides himself that his is a 
■‘working" collection. He spends sis to 
eight hours a day working up new facts 
and figures for his gipjiniic cross-filing 
system. For example, he has. among 
other things, compiled the number of 
games, at bats. runs, hits, stolen bases, 
batting average, putouts, assists and er- 
rors for every major league player from 
JSS? on. Jn his files he aJ.so has the name, 
position and year of every player who 
ever lettered in college football anytime 
at some 400-odd colleges. At presenl he 
is compiling the complete records of 
every college track-and-lield compelitor, 
and when he's through with that he 
plans to do much the same for every 
horse that ever ran in what he considers 
to be the country's 200 or .^00 major 
stakes races. 

But there is more to Imhofs files than 
the bare bones of statistics. There is the 
flesh of fact. If. for instance, one should 
just happen to want to know the world's 
record for, oh. say, picking cantaloupes, 
well. Imhof can supply that with the flick 
of an index card. The answer: 34 crates in 
20 minutes, a feat accomplished by one 
Ivan Thompson of Brawley. Calif, in 
1952. A couple of weeks ago a staff w ritcr 
for the Chronicle was baffled when a 
reader asked how many strikes had been 
called in Don Larsen's perfect World 
Series game. The writer fumbled around 
hopelessly for theanswer until bechanced 
to call Imhof. who had the answer at 
once: there were 19 called strikes. 

Imhof. who has a question-and-an- 
swer column of his own in the San Jose 
Mercury, had a radio show several years 
ago that was a failure because he was so 
successful. A cigarette lighter manufac- 
turer sponsored the program, a ques- 
tion-and-answer show, and Imhof was 
supposed to give a lighter to each listen- 
er who stumped him. Thirteen weeks 
went by. and not one lighter was given 
away. Fearful of bad public relations, 
the sponsor hinted that i! might be best 
if Imhof missed every now and then. 
Imhof compromised to the extent of 
giving away lighters on unanswerable 
questions ("Would Jack Dempsey have 
beaten Joe Louis?''), but it was too late 
to salvage the program. 

FTom lime to time Imhof dreams of 
doing a book. Several years ago he sug- 
gested to a publisher that he bring out 
a book giving a complete play-by-play 
account of every World Series game. 


You are Invited ! 

SKCOND A.\NU.\L .XMATEUR 
I.WlTATJtt.V TOUHS'A.ME.NT 
lit the CA.STLE HARBOl'R CLUB 
vvitli IH holer. Nhiich Play for the 
Castli- Harbimr Championship Tropliy 
rUESUAY, JANUARY 30, 1902 thr.mgh 
.S.VrUHUAY, FEBRUARY 3, 19G2 
.Ask yonr eluh pro for det.tils, or write; 
Castle Harbour Ibitel Tonrnnment 
bO East ■I2iid .St., New Y<irk, N. V. 

Cnfl ijOHT trarcl mid itv'H 

roll out the u'rUoi’if iwil for \jou. 



TheCitiM Hulxiiir K«l*l. Viclil.Gell md B*iK*i Ckibin UtliionrMi Tuclid't 
Twin, Bfinudi lohn C fiKnbKk II, Prti.4enl ind Grntill M<ni(er. 



Bermuda 


Co'O' fold?' from jo.ir trivet agent w MOTEL COONSfLlORS, Inc. (a^ilialea w.lh Edith L. Turner Hotel fteoreTenUl.ri 
IhC.) ■ 60 Eait ^2nd Si'eet, New York )7, New York • Phone TN 7-1450 • Offices ifl Boston end Chicago 
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Fast Man with a Fact .. 



Boi* ni 1.1 cl a.*s 
Fa . Ill o ti s 
Octjaasicle 
Ho tel 

Sun worshippers claim 
wcVc N'irxana; honey- 
mooners get sentimental 
about US; big-city 
financiers and their 
wives like our tone; 
we're Creatsville to the 
college crowd; Zsa Zsa 
adores the pink sand; 
bitdget-ininded young 
sophisticates say we’re 
ihe place to gO; golfers 
golf and fishermen fish; 
swimmers swim and old 
salts sail; they iill love us. 


ELBOW BEACH SURF CLUB 

Cy Elkins, General Manager • Paget, Bermuda 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
NEW YORK • BOSTON • WASHINGTON • CHICAGO • TORONTO • LONDON 
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Coates Original Plymouth Gin is made 
only in historic Plymouth, England, 
near the soft upland water of Devon so 
essential to its distinctive taste. Ply- 
mouth Gin is an original recipe and the 
flavor is its most distinguishing trade- 
mark: eloquent, without beingaromatic. 


Plynuititli 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



e el Plymouts. no lab«l li nee> 
d Gin. B4.4 proof. 100 % Qi _ __ 

l^Spirita^oNeffolini^o^^NT^^gg> 



The nicest things happen to people who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 
v'^CHECKS = 


The nicest things happen to people who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 
v^SCHECKS ii 


In Ihe U, S. A ....But Isles AMrMy.TTJ 
Fabulous 


.After sonic dickering Iinhof luirtily de- 
cided against it, "I wanted to write. 
"Greenberg hit to left, advancing Geli- 
nnger to second.' " he evpiain.s, "but 
that was too dr>. Thai's history, but that 
was too dry. They wanted this stulT that 
Kuss Hodges gives you on the radio. 
‘Willie Mass runs back against the fence 
and makes the most iiionunicnial catch 
you ever sawl' Thai's what they vvanicd. 
Hut I didn't want any deal like lhal." 

Much of linhof's time is spent corre- 
sponding with more than 400 collectors 
around the country . It is not unusual for 
him to spend as much as three hours a 
day just reading his incoming mail. Each 
fall when the canning sea.son ends. Im- 
hof takes a month's tour of the state to 
poke around bookstores for oul-of-lhe- 
way volumes. Mrs. Imhof goes ah'iig 
and dutifully stays by the car feeding 
nickels and dimes into parking meters. 
To make sure that she doesn't run out 
of coins, Imhof ihoughtfulK keeps a 
sackful of them hanging from a hook 
in the back scat. If this might sound as 
though Imhof is unnecessarily hard on 
his wife, well, it just isn't so. I'or evani- 
ple. he divesn'i hegrudge her a thing for 
the house— as long as it has a sporting 
connection. "I like to buy things from 
people in sports." ho s;iys. "‘When my 
wife told me she wanted some new 
drapes for the house. I said, "O.K.. as 
long as you get them from Don Silva.' 
He's a former Pacilic Coast League and 
American Association umpire. When 1 
decided to build this house, the lirst iwo 
bids I let were to two former boxers. 
The backyard house was built by Joe 
Rondon. a former lightweight. We gel 
Marin-Dell milk because Sal Taorniina. 
an old Seal ouiheldcr, works for them." 

.As if to underline his love for sports. 
Imhof is always willing to answer any 
question about sports from home. He 
doesn't mind if the call comes through 
at three in the morning. (Try it. The 
number is ALpine 2-7039. ) The question 
he is most often asked is; why didn't 
Schmcling get the heavyweight title 
when he knocked out Louis? And the 
simple answer is that Louis wasn'l the 
tiilcholdcr at the time. Hraddock was. 

The collection itself is t)pen to anyone 
who wishes to consult it. Imhof wel- 
comes visitors. "‘Anyone can come any 
lime and enjoy it vvith me," he says. 
"The only thing is I wish I knew who 
was the bastard who took my 1942 Rinii 

RciOl d Book END 
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For a better way to take care of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Hxcn pursuits th.u jusiifv the most 
complete conccntr.itiim sometimes ect 
short slirilt hec.uise ol preoccupation 
with in\'estment cares. 

1 his iieetl not hapj)en iti \'ou. 

Just ask Chase Manh.ittaii’s Per- 
sonal I rust Div ision to take over 
jvoslhasle. The moment vou do voii'll 
rid voursell of sueli ever present .nul 
unnecessary details as stock riglits and 


revord keepino, call dates and coupons. 

W’hais more, eminentlv iju.ililietl 
nesl ej^o s[>eci.i lists will, .it .i word I rom 
von, act as V out Lxeeutor anti Trustee, 
advise vou on vour investments, or 
]ilan vour estate with vou and vinir 
lavw er. 

For complete inform.ilion write lor 
live free Ixioklet. "Inv eslmenl Serv ice. ' 
.Address; iVrson.il I rust Divisiiai 


1 he C-hase Manhattan Hank. 1 C base 
.Maiiiiauan Pla/.i, \evv York 15, -N. V. 

THE 

CHASE ^ 

MANHATTAN 

BANK 


Ell 


MAKE THESE 
RED-LETTER 
DATES WITH 
THE OIFT 
THAT RENEWS 
ITSELF 
EVERY WEEK 

Sports 

Illustrated 

FOR CHRISTMAS 





Spurfx llluKlnilf,l 
('hristmiiK difl /{ntfx: 

fiirh if you orih-r Iwo or more. { ,1 
iiingle gift i* U>t7r to Spo/lx 

llluKiriiled.iHOW Michigan Ai'c.,(‘liie<ig“ 1 1 . 
III. / neludc yoijr nawr A' nildrexii . . . tell 
U4f hour you icttnl thi- gift rnrdn xigned. 



DECEMBER 25. 1961 
JANUARr B, 1962 
JANUARY 15. 1962 
JANUARY 22. 1962 
JANUARY 29. 1962 
FEBRUARY 5, 1962 
FEBRUARY 12, 1962 
FEBRUARY 19, 1962 
FEBRUARY 26. 1962 
MARCH 5, 1962 
MARCH 12. 1962 
MARCH 19. 1962 
MARCH 26, 1962 
APRIL 2, 1962 
APRIL 9, 1962 
APRIL 16. 1962 
APRIL 23. 1962 
APRIL 30. 1962 
MAY 7. 1962 
MAY 14, 1962 
MAY 21, 1962 
MAY 28. 1962 
JUNE 4, 1962 
JUNE 11, 1962 
JUNE 18. 1962 
JUNE 25. 1962 
JULY 2. 1962 
' JULY 9, 1962 
JULY 16, 1962 
JULY 23. 1962 
JULY 30. 1962 
AUGUST 6, 1962 
AUGUST 13. 1962 
AUGUST 20. 1962 
AUGUST 27. 1962 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1962 
SEPTEMBER 10. 1962 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1962 
SEPTEMBER 24. 1962 
OCTOBER 1. 1962 
OCTOBER 8, 1962 
OCTOBER 19. 1962 
OCTOBER 22, 1962 
OCTOBER 29. 1962 
NOVEMBER 5. 1962 
NOVEMBER 12. 1962 
NOVEMBER 19. 1962 
NOVEMBER 26. 1962 
DECEMBER 3. 1962 
DECEMBER 10. 1962 
DECEMBER 17. 1962 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of sports information 


BASKETBAkt. HOSTOV. with Boh C ou»y -.hoHinf 
tu' Miin^ up. ijoi otT (o IIS usual fast siuri 

anil leil the hast with 2-0 record. New Vork. im- 
proved hy plavmakine rookies, lied Philadelphia at 
3 .’.Syracuse, 2-3. was last. t.O.S ANOri FS. pow- 
ered hy biBin Baylor and Jerry West, jumped lo » 
3 I record and a 2-ifame lead while Cineinnaii, 
2-2. moved ahead of ihe champs from Si. Louis 
who had hackcourl troubles and were 2-3. Chi- 
cago was 1-3 and Dciroil last at 0 4. 

BOATING HANK S1II.TLNUERO. with hiv wife 
I li/abeih as crew, sailed his hoal friitro to I-2-3 
finishes in three races and won Ihe Comet Class 
Pumpkin Bow! rcBulta. al Annapolis. Sid. Milieu- 
hcrB scored 7Ki/i poinrs. four more than ruitiicr-iip 
Howard Lip’incutt in t irriri. 

BOXING— JOr BROWN, 35-year-old lightwciuhl 
champion, defending his iiilc for a record I llh tune, 
twice knocked down siMh-ranked challciigei Ben 
Somodio. won a unanimous l5-round decision ai 
Arancia Coliseum, Philippine hUnds. 

GOLF -GARY PL AS’KR. the pro tour's kading mon- 
es winner, with earnings of S64.540. shot a ihrce- 
under-par M on ihe final round to win the S6.72t) 
Wills Golf ToiirnHiiicnl hy three strokes over Aus- 
tralian Trie Crcinin. at Sydnev, Australia, -\rnold 
Palmer hogied hole after hole in the first round for a 
discouraging NO hut rallied with a pair of 69s on the 
Iasi two rounds lo finish eighth with a total score of 
2'I4, eight strokes behind Player. 

M-MJRI ( N ORCUTT. the defending champion, 
liiuf strokes hack after live first day's play, shot a 
two-over-par 74 for Ihe final round and won the 
North and South Senior Women's (iolfTournamcni 
by three strokes over Mrs. John Pennington, al Pine- 
hurst, N.C. Miss Orciill's 153 matched her winning 

PHfL RODGERS, 2«, caofed par-breaking o'unds 
ol hK-6K.67. won the S15.000 Sahara Pro-Am and 
hts first prolessional tournament hv two strokes 
over Hilly Maxwell and Roh .McCallisier. who 
vvcie lied for second, al Las Vegas, Nev 

HARNESS RACING AGIOS BL'Tl.l K . the unhcat- 
able lasonic. once again paced unchallenged almost 
from start lu finish to win the second kg of the 
SNll.lXK) American Pacing Classic m the world rec- 
ord lime of 2.03 3 5 for 1 I 16 miles, at Inglewood, 
Calil Winner of the first kg last week. Adios Butler 
gave Trainer Paige Wcvt, subbing for Driver Eddie 
Cobh, an easy ride, finishing three lengths in Iront 
of Dancer Hanover. 

MAl ASlAR I$l6.60i, shrewdly driven by Harry 
Pownall Sr., found a hole between Orbiier and Spec- 
tator. slipped ihrough lo win the SN3.I75 Roovcvcii 
Racewav Dexter Cup Trot in world record lime for 
t-ycai-oldsunahalf-miieirackor2:K)l 5 for I I 16 
miles, al W'esibnry N Y. Smallest coll in the held 
of seven, Mausiar rinivhed 3 4 of a length in from of 
Orhifer vihife hrasily favored Caleb ro 4 1 s'anie in 
filth. 


HOCKEY MDNTRfAl 
moved into the lead w 
(N4-2f got Gump Wi 
and lost 1 but fell lo 
RONtO (4-2-1) spill 
points. CHICAGO (I 
into a lie .»l 7 points wi 
lost 3. BOSION (1-7 
won I and lied I but w 



III) DETROIT (2-4-3) which 
-2| reshuIBcd its first luic, 
av viill last with 4 points 


HORSE RACING ( ARRY HACK tSKl. alter sonic 
disapptvmling races since winning the Derby and 
the Preakness. carried Johnny Sellers lo a conve- 
Ironv-bchinvl V^-lengih victory over Inteniinnally in 
Ihe 5N4 .700 Trenton Handicap ai Garden Slaie Park, 
N.J. 

T \ I ARK DI4 90). nut lo earn an inviialioii in 
the Nov. II Washington DC. Iniernalional (ver 
r,i«e .13). won Ihe S2<).350 KnickcrhiKker Handicap 
and SCI an American record of 2.4o for I > S miles on 
Ihe turf ill Aiiucduci. N Y and received his invna- 
Mon Johnny I ongden moved Ihe 4-year-«ld colt up 
front seventh place to win by a nose over the favl- 

Ml.NRY THE SI.VCNTH and VIOLETTA III fin- 
ished the milc-and-a-furlong Cambridgeshire Hand- 
icap. which deiernvines an Irish Sweepsukes payoiT. 
in a dead heat, ihercby doubling the niimher of 
lirsl-olace svvcepsiakev winners ihrnughoni the 
woild. Violeiia III. a 33-lu-l long shut ridden by 
I arr) Parkes. caughi Henry the Seventh, ridden by 
fdwanl Hide, in the last furinng to bring about 
the Ihitvl dead heal in the 119-ycar history of this 
Newmarket. England race. 


HORSE SALES The I7ih annual KLENTI AND 
BREI DING STOCK -SALE set a record gross of 
SIK.5N5,IK)0 for three days' bidding in which 416 
head weic si>ltl. Keswick Stables paid an alltime 


Keeneland high of S22.000 for .i weanling coll by 
Native Daneer-Raisc You. while ihc Shawnee f arm 
spent S64.000 for Eiji. a i-year-old marc bv Hill 
Pnivce-f il'th Elcei. at Lexington, Ky 
Ol D C.LORY HORSE SAl T in ihrei- ilavs ol aue- 
iions broughl S700,t)l)0 for 450 harness horses. J S. 
futner Jr . acting for his I'alher'v cviale. put up the 
lU->car-old siuUion Adiov Boy fur sale ji SIOO.OOO. 
but when the buldiiig stopped al SNl.OOO Turner 
himself bought the son of Adiov-Carrie Cavilc for 
S90.000 It cost Turner $9,000 in vommission lo buy 
ihc horse from his faiher's esiaie 


iTiNO Aiiny Sergeant I e SAMITE W 
NII R 111 three duvs of dead-eye niarksman- 
‘ put logcihcr a total score of 1 ,657 out of a pos- 
c I.KOO, won Ihe L.S. International free Pistol 
impionship, but the Army, in spue of Hunter's 
iig showing, placed second li> the Air force in 
team standings, at Eon Henning. Ga. Another 
ly Ilian, fst Eicul. tlillarj O. /A’wefl. won the 
riialional running deer compciilion with a 
< of 1,244 out of a possible 1,500. 


TENNIS AUSI RAMA'S ROY FME.RSON and 
Rod Laver were rated onc-lwo in the latest list of 
Ihe world's best male amateur tennis players. Chuck 
MeKinlcs. mils American in make Ihe lop 10. was 
filth behind ihird-place N'icola Picirangeli of Italy 
and fourth-plasv Manuel .S.Ynlana of Spam. D-irkrtc 
M.ifd of Sloniehello, Calif., winner of the National 
VSoinen's title at Eorest Hills, was also ranked fifth 
behind Angela Mortimer of Great Britain. Mar- 
garet Smith of Australia and Ann Haydon and 
Chrisiine Iriiman of Great Britain 
ROD LA\ tR, Wimbledon Champion, svho losi to 
Roy Emerson m the U.S. Nationals and Australian 
Championships, beat Emerson 7 5.6 3 in the finals 
of the Queensland Hard-court Championships al 
Brisbane. Australia. Laver and Emerson then teamed 
to give vpBciaiors a preview pf what may be the 
Australian Davis Cup doubles cnmbmalion. beating 
I red Slollc and Bs'b Hewitt, runners-up in the 
Wimbledon diuibles, 6 3. 6 4. 


TRACK AND FIELO SZIGMOND NAGY. Hun- 
garian vhoipiilter, set an odd world's record when 
he pul Ihc shot 57 feel I inch right-handed and 47 
feet 10 inches lel'l-handcd for an .iggrcgaie of 104 
feer II inches, at Biulapest. Hungary. Parry 
O'Brien '» mark was 102 feet I inehev 
TOM BLODGE'FT . 22->car-old Harvard grad, now 
a Cambridge Lnivcrsity post-graduate student, won 
five events in the two-day freshman nreet at Cam- 
bridge. England. In driving rain Blodgett ran the 
120-yard high hurdles in 14 4 anc the 220-yard low 
hurdles in 2^.5; next day he won the pole vault al 
12 feet 6 inches, the lavelin with 167 feci 7 inches 
and the broad iump with 23 feci 2 inches 
MILEPOSTS ELECTED. ANDY I'HII I IP. BFN- 
NY BORGM ANN and JOHN J O'BRIEN to ihe 
Basketball Hall nf Fame, al Springfield. Maw. Phil- 
lip. an All-Anicrica forward on the 1942 43 L nivcr- 
xii> of Illinois' Whia Kids, later went on lostar with 
four MIA teams and is now coaching the Chicago 
Majors of the new ABE, Borgniann scored more 
than 25.0(W points playing wulh Die original Celtics 
and other privfessional teams from 1917 to I93N. A 
pioneer m professional baskcihail, O'Brien served 
as presidcni of the American League lor 25 years, 
The three men will take part in the Nov. 6 sarrvices 
commemorating the game's 70lE anniversary and 
the IBOlh birthday of its founder. Dr James A. 
Naivmiih, at Springfield College. Springfield, Maw, 
PE.NALJZED TENNE-SSEE POI > FFCHNIC 
INSFITLTE of Cookeville, Tenn. and EAST lEN. 
NISSFf .STAlh COLLEGE of Jobnsnn City. 
Tenn.. boih members of the Ohio Valley Conference 
with sizable enrollments, were placed on probation 
hy the NCAA for violating Ihe rules on recruiting 
and financial awisiance lo athletes. East Tennessee 
received a one-year penally for providing a prospec- 
tive basketball player with free room and hoard pri- 
or to his enrollment and for allowing prospective 
players to use the facilities with ihe basketball coach 
in attendance, while lennessee Poly got a two-year 
penalty because I'oivtball coach Wilburn T ucker re- 
duced or canceled financial assistance for players 
who did not jserform up to expectations. Arizona 
Stale L'niversiiv and Moniana State College were 
removed from ihe NCAA black list and returned 
to good standing. 

RETIRFD ISTVAN ROZS WOLG'I I. 32-ye4r- 
old Hungarian Olympic runner and one of the first 
of the suh-four-minule inilers whose 5 2.2 for the 
2.0On meters is still a world's record, in Rinlapesi. 
Hungary. 

DU l> MELMl LL L. WEBB. K5.year-old sports- 
wriler. retired after 56 scars uii Ihe slalf of the Bos- 
ton Cf'ihr. at Boston. Webb, a founding member 
of (he H.iseball Writers' AssiK'iat'Oit of America, was 
also an nuistanding authority uii Hatvuid looiball 
and had designed the press box ai Harvard Stadium, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

26- " B-. -.N ... 27 ...VII M 

31 32--P.ir:-": 40 ‘-'c-' 

K,..-... 45 .[>,0,^, t,, lun 4B 

53 ;-.'v Cr,r..f JB-Oiegon Co»ie Co*ir„ 

61 »avC.lr C.tc.s 62 -Ne • '.(-.‘ri 81 - We” 

Co'noi. Movi *'•’ on 92 ' 04 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN SCHMITT. :|. 
>car-oIt/ S>rjci/w U. 
junior and a irunxfcr 
sliidcni from TC'U. .i 
golfer since he was 12 
years old, added ihe 
FC.AC championship 
at Beihpage, L.l. to 
his home club (New 
Hartford. N.Y.) and 
stale Junior Chamber 
of Commerce titles. 



GEORGE HINMAN. 5fi, 
of Sands Poinl, N.>'.. 
who owns "a houseful 
of trophies" collected 
in 45 years of sailing, 
earned another when he 
won the alumni cham- 
pionship of the Inter- 

Larchmoni. N.Y. He 
sailed Ihrough a 

25-knoi wind to win. 



MART MAIRS, 17-yi.>,ir. 
old Pasadena. Calif, 
high school senior, a 
rider for nine years, 
took Ihe iwo top pi'aces 
m (he faull-und-otii 
event at the Pennsylva- 
nia National Horse 
Show, finishing first on 
Vestryman and second 
on Tomboy in leading 
a strong licld of 26. 



JIM NOLAN. .34, acting 
under the stage name of 
James Greene, worked 
in a play, appeared in 
a movie, was seen on 
TV. then won the live- 
mile handicap cross- 
country run 111 31:24.6 
ill New York's \'an 
Corilandi Park for 
ihe Pioneer Club, 
all on the same day. 



BILL MARCH, 24, of 
T ork. Pa., using mus- 
cles toned by isomet- 
ric coniraciion, defeat- 
ed two other nicdium- 
hcavyweight opponents, 
lifted a record total 
of 945 pounds, xiip- 
lurcd Ihe division hon- 
ors at the North Amer- 
ican Weight Lifting ti- 
nals in Ouebcc City. 



AMOS BULLOCKS. 22. 
of Chicago, a senior at 
Soutlicrn Illinois U.. 
rcgisiered 158 yards in 
the school's Iasi two 
games, became SlIJ's 
first 2 . 000 -yard man. 
A uuick 195-pound 
halfback. Bullocks will 
end Ins college ca- 
reer in the AII-.Aiticr- 
icd Bowl at Tucson. 




choose VESPA 


. . . styled for fun. designed for 
easy going. Talk about econ- 
omy and comfort, Vespa’s got 
it! Live it up on a lively Vespa 



-your dealer will 
let you try one. 



See youf dealer oi 
write for FREE booklet. 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 919A No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 


A TAYUOR GIFT 
OF DISTINCTION 



The FEDERALIST Pendant 
Barometer is a gift that will 
be often used and long ap- 
preciated. A barometer, 
thermometer and humidity 
indicator in a beautiful 
brass trimmed, solid ma- 
hogany case. Traditional 
Taylor quality. 31" long. 8Vi' 
wide. ;^^2499. $65.00. 



The YEAR 'ROUND 

OUTDOOR BOOT 

100^6 WATERPROOF 

WEL.DED SOLE 

At better dealers; 
write for catalog! 



The 

Standard of Quality 

STA DRI BOOT CO. 

' DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
-' Dept.W-111, Rogers, Arkansas, U.S.A. 
rs JTAes Of QUALUY psoovers' 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


UNMASKED POWER 

Sirs: 

Tex Vlaulc's arlicfe on line play \'as fan- 
tastic {Pro rooihaU Report, Oct. 2.T). The 
diagrams and drawings were great, the de- 
scriptions were clear. 

Alas Samm.is 

The Bronx. N.>'. 

Sirs: 

No one would dispute the fact that Bob- 
by Laync is "one of professional football's 
finc-sl quarterbacks." You arc mistaken, 
however, in asserting that he is also "its 
only maskless player": Jess Richardson of 
the Philadelphia Eagles shares that distinc- 
tion. 

Rill Bi. i i i k 

West Chester. Pa. 

Sirs: 

1 was surprised not to sec Paul Hornung’s 
picture among those of your five stars, 

Lfr D. Bi'cu 

Quincy. III. 



OEDBIE LEE 


STANDING PAT 

Sirs: 

Here is a picture of ITcbbic Lee, 14. re- 
cent winner of the Maccabiah Games 100- 
nieler freestyle swim in 1:06.4. In case you’ve 
forgotten. Debbie was one of your very 
first Pats ON thl Back (Dec. 6. 1954). 

Am Rosi-nhaum 

San Francisco 


CUP CAKES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on William McHalc's 
magnificent tennis article (4 Cup rfutt Oor 
Away, Oct. 23 ). 

Instead of belittling the U.S. team and 
its captain as you have sometimes done in 
the past, you stuck to the facts with wit, 
humor and common sense. 

Wll l lAM S. KtLLOOO 

La Jolla. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I hope that you will give us more of these 
positive stories, rather than the inaccurate, 
negative ones that we have been getting re- 
cently. 

Davio L. I-khi) 
Captain, U.S. Davis Cup Team 
Salt Lake City 

THUNDER AND DANDER 

Sirs: 

My Nebraska dander is up. You named 
Ernie Davis "Back of the Week" (Oct. 23). 
1 would be one of the first to admit the 
ability of Mr. Davis, but Ernie ran only 12(1 
yards against Nebraska. Nebraska’s Bill 
Thornton (you called him "the man with 
the unlikely name of Thunder Thornton") 
ran 133 yards, Davis carried for an average 
close to six yards per carry. Thornton's av- 
erage was almost nine yards. 

Sani>v Schkimk 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Sirs: 

Nebraska's Halfback Thunder Thornton 
is not an Ail-Aincrica, did not break 
anyone's scoring record, does not play on 
a (cam such as Syracuse and did not .score 
his 26th and 27th touchdowns, but he clear- 
ly outplayed Syracuse's Davis. 

Michall G. MacLean 

Lincoln, Neb. 

-MOO" 

Sirs: 

Your piece on the Michigan-Michigan 
State game l\'y 'Mao'.' Jor Stichii’aii Suite. 
Oct. 23) omitted several pcriincm facts. One 
is that the 1961 Michigan team has lost no 
less than seven varsity guards up to now. 
Further, a school fields a team of boys w ho 
presumably have passed it.s admission rc- 
quircmcnis. There are fine athletes on the 
MSU squad who originally wanted to go to 
Michigan but who couldn't make it academ- 
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ically. This sitiiaiion gives MSU Coiieh Duf- 
fy Daugherty a real edge— anil he improves 
his lot by luring transfers from Notre Dame 
twhtc/i he has tcrnioi/ his "farm club”). 

MSU’s "loveliest rolling farmland" is 
in reality an esurban area whose population 
is several times that of "eitv-bound” Ann 
Arbor. Michigan eertainl) docs have some 
"architectural eyesores”— but what mature 
college lacks such ? 

MSU played heads-up hall and won prop- 
erly. But most Michigan alumni prefer the 
university's lofty acacemie rank to Silo 
Tech's "handsome moilcrn campus" and 
four-deep football squads. 

"Moo-oo-ooo!" 

Wiin Mil ntR 

hvansion, ill. 

Sirs; 

Your article is snide and incoherent. If 
your reporter didn't hear us moo at MSU 
at the end of the game, it's because he had 
his ears closed us well as liis eves 

K M Pit Hi vipiiHiss 
Bt)n C(HH'i H 

Ann Arbor. Mieh. 


Sirs: 

It would appear that .Alfred Wright either: 
1) graduated from Michigan State, or 
2> flunked out of Michigan, or 
3) like many others, picked Michigan to 
win and became cmolionally involved in the 
outcome of the game. 

CitRMi) L- \ ani)ir \kM I . D.D.S. 
Cirand Rapids 


Sirs: 

Thank you for a fine article on a great 
game. 

IUkry FiNsrLR 

Hast Lansing, \1ich. 




fRESt'O SPORTSWEAR • ASHLAND, OHIO 



OplicsP Features? Construction? AH oj these — and more! When you lake a 
A’iA’Orj F into your hands and discover the ease and speed iiilh which it handles — 
uhen you begin to led its incredible responsiveness, and your pictures take on a 
new' vitality — you know you have quality- Nikon quality — quality you can 
command. See the Nikon F at your franchised Nikon dealer, or write jar full 
details to Dept. Hl-l ! .Nikon Incorporated, 111 Fifth Avenue, .\etv ) ork 3, N. Y. 

j\IKOj\ F— THE AUTOMA TIC 35 MM REFLEX 


8.3 



PAT ON THE BACK 



Sports Car 
Rallies 


LoNi:iNiSS lius Ix-fii privilcgeil to 
fiiniisl) timing UMtclics for the 
X.itioii.il Hallies of tile Spurts (',ir Clith 
of AmerUa for a niiinher of years. 
Today, with expcrienied drivers 
and ears cquippi-d with calibratetl 
odometers, lachymeters, special 
timepiece’s and even cvnipulcrs, the 
N'ationat Rallies liave hecnnie one 
of tlie most hotly eoinpetitivr of 
amateur sports. With Longines 
timing, winners are named with 
absoliiti: impartiality, * The I'nited 
State.s .Auto Club relies on Longines 
tor all Official Timing, Longines 
timing watches approved 1>> the 
International .Automobile Federation 
are used throughout the workl in 
timing world records for both S()e<-<1 
and endurance. 

LONGINES GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


"Golden Sceptre" — l-iK gold 
FInrenlinc finish. HrilUunthj cut 
synthetic sapjihire crijslul. . .S1H5. 
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THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 
! 28 Gold Medals 

.£ 10 World's Fair 

Grand Prizes 

Highest Observalory Honors For Accuracy 
LONGINES WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANV 



OR. VICTOR REINDERS 


Twelve tons of shot 


More and more the sport of trapshoot- 
ing is becoming a kid's game, with most 
of its champions in their teens (SI. Aug. 
14). But Or. Victor Reinders of Wau- 
kesha. AVis. is a man who cares little for 
trends. During 30 years of trapshooting, 
this 54->eur-old teacher has captured the 
Wisconsin state championship 14 times, 
the national doubles championship iw ice 
and the Grand .American high overall 
event three limes. And. using the same 
old 12-gauge shotgun, he has pumped 


out more than 12 tons of shot and 
cracked 9K.()00 out of the 100,000 clay 
pigeons that he has hred at a career av- 
erage no other shooter has ever matched. 

Di. Reinders. an astigmatic chemistry 
professor at the University of Wisconsin 
(.Milwaukee), admits the younger gener- 
ation of shooters is pressing him hard, 
but he doesn't mind too much. "The 
kids just don't know enough to miss." 
he says. "Nobody has told these young- 
sters trapshooting is really diflicult.” 
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REVERE 

STEREO 





NEVER BEFORE, SUCH BRILLIANT STEREO SOUND 

Only the new Revere T-2200 Stereo Tape Recorder and 
Companion Unit with "Balanced-Tone” can bring you 
such unforgettable sound. This compact, completely 
portable stereo system combines beauty and simplicity. 
Plays and records 2 and 4 track stereo ... a perfect pair 
for FM multiplex recording. Up to 8 hours mono- 
phonic playing time. Patented, self-adjusting braking 
system eliminates tape breaking. The Revere T-2200 
Stereo Recorder System is priced under $330.00. 




Revere qm 







and have a full-flavored smoke ? 


You get a lot 
to like with 
a Marlboro 

-the filter 
cigarette with 
the 

unfiltered 
taste 



